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D.&R.G.W. STEPS UP ITS PACE 
18 New General Motors Locomotive Units for the Rio Grande 


To handle increasing traffic on its dieselized lines across the 
Colorado Rockies, the Denver and Rio Grande Western 
has recently added 18 new General Motors locomotives to 
its fleet— 12 GP9 and 6 F9 units. This chart shows the Rio 
Grande’s steady increase in gross ton-miles per train hour 
since 1946. Truer than ever today, the more GM Diesels 
on the line, the higher the efficiency and the lower the 


operating costs. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS « LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 
Home of the Diesel Locomotive 
/n Canada: General Motors Diesel Limited. London. Ontario 
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TEXACO 


979 Roller 
Bearing Grease 


IN THE LAB: Engineers test Texaco 979 Roller Bearing Grease at 
Texaco’s Beacon Research Laboratories. This 7-ton test machine can proves est 
operate at speeds up to the equivalent of 100 m.p.h., apply up to 50,000 
pounds vertical and 15,000 pounds horizontal loads — can be made to 


duplicate or exceed actual road service conditions. 


TEXACO 979 ROLLER BEARING GREASE 
is one of the original AAR-approved greases 
for journal roller bearings. Tests in Texaco 
Laboratories, tests by leading bearing manu- 
facturers, and millions of miles of actual 
service on leading railroads — all prove its 
superiority. 

As the photos show, Texaco 979 Roller 
Bearing Grease retains its consistency in pro- 
longed severe service. It does not soften 
excessively, hence strongly resists leakage 
and stays in the bearing—assuring better 
lubrication, longer lasting protection, longer 
bearing life and lower maintenance costs. 

Let a Texaco Representative explain how 
you can benefit through the use of Texaco 
Railroad Lubricants and Systematic Engi- 
neering Service. Just call the nearest Railway 
Sales Office in New York, Chicago, San 
ON THE ROAD: Texaco Systematic Engineering Service keeps an Francisco, St. Paul, St. Louis or Atlanta. Or 
eye on lubricant performance. This freight car roller bearing was write The Texas Company, Railway Sales 
photographed after two years and 85,149 miles of special test service. Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 
Note that Texaco 979 Roller Bearing Grease has retained its original 17, New York. 
consistency and bearing is still fully packed — good for at least another 
year before relubrication. 


TUNE IN: TEXACO STAR THEATER starring JIMMY DURANTE on television Saturday nights, NBC. 


4 
EXACO Railroad Lubricants 


How could 


As the wheels roll smoothly into 
the flangeway, they actually an- 
chor the Bethlehem Hook Flange 
Guard Rail in place. The trick is 
in the special ‘“‘hooked”’ flange 
which lies beneath the running 
rail, where the full wheel load of 
every truck pins it down. With 
all that weight to keep it right 
where it belongs, how could this 
guard rail overturn? 

It just can’t. Nor can it spread. 
Even under sharp side thrust, the 
Hook Flange Guard Rail stead- 
fastly holds the line because of 
the double-shouldered tie plates 


BETHLEHEM HOOK FLANGE GUARD 
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this guard rail overturn? 


which engage the bases of both 
running rail and guard. Thick, 
heavily-welded side braces fur- 
ther reinforce the guard rail where 
help is needed most: opposite the 
frog point. 

The Hook Flange Guard Rail 
is about as easy to install as a 
guard rail could be. No holes to 
drill, no blocks or clamps to fit 
in place. Just a sturdy, one-piece 
length, bolted through predrilled 
holes to the special tie-plates de- 
scribed above. And that’s it! 

So far as we know, the Bethle- 
hem Hook Flange Guard Rail has 


never broken under traffic. That 
should stamp this reliable safe- 
guard as the safest of its kind 
ever made. One of our representa- 
tives will gladly give you the full 
story, and set up a visit to a 
nearby installation if you wish. 
You can make the necessary 
arrangements through the nearest 
Bethlehem district sales office. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 


Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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the brake that provides for every 


yard switching requirement 


The 6-SL Brake Equipment is designed specifi- 
cally for the switcher and provides all the basic 
functions that enable a modern yard switcher to 


perform with maximum availability. 


Nestinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION © WILMERDING, PENNA. 
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Week at a Glance 


Railroad automation is growing 
. .. and the industry is expected to reap “gigantic” tangible 
results, plus “even more absorbing” intangible benefits, from 
the new techniques. The subject was thoroughly explored at 
a recent two-day seminar co-sponsored by the University of 
Michigan’s Transportation Institute and the Michigan Rail- 
road Association. 


An electronic hot box detector . . . 
. . . is scheduled for permanent installation on the Rock 
Island in the near future. The device consists basically of 
cameras, which can measure heat radiation from journals on 
trains passing at speeds up to 60 mph, and an evaluation unit 
for selecting radiations indicating an abnormal box tempera- 
ture. 


FORUM: A look at "public relations" .. . 
. . . may be rewarding. The railroads, as an industry, have 
an outstanding set-up in this area of activity, both as to staff 
and as to policy. If ways can be devised to secure more ef- 
fective results, they ought to be explored. sas PA 


How KCT breaks a bottleneck 
. .. is a three-phase project—(1) new tracks in a new ar- 
rangement; (2) a tailor-made route set-up interlocking; and 
(3) loudspeaker communications. p42 


Railroads use wrought iron... 
. . - because it has unusual properties, among others a power 
of recuperating from stresses that does not show up in fast 


laboratory tests. 


Railroading after hours... 
. . . this week includes a report of SP President Russell’s 
appraisal of the benefits the railroad gains from sending its 
officers and supervisors to college. co. e PG 
“Railvan" marries road and rail 
.. + The C&O sees in this experimental prototype the genesis 
of a practical vehicle to travel on the highway, attached to 
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Narrow planks of high strength low alloy 
steel containing nickel take concentrated 
wheel loads of lift trucks and heavy ma- 
chinery. Plastic filler in tight-grip nailing 
grooves between each plank allows any 


conventional bulkhead arrangement and 
lading blocking. The filler also permits 
carrying fine bulk loads of all kinds. Design 
and construction developed by Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Nailable steel flooring in freight cars! 
Superior Performance with Nickel Alloy Steel 


This flooring stays in class A condi- 
tion and keeps cars in revenue serv- 
ice. It cuts maintenance expense as 
well as loss and damage hazards. 
These advantages stem from a 
Pullman-Standard development that 
makes new use of high strength low 
alloy steels containing nickel. 

Cuts weight ...resists corrosion 

Lightweight sections of these 
steels give users the same strength 
and durability as heavier sections 
that would be necessary with plain 
carbon structural steel. What’s more, 
these steels containing nickel offer 
4 to 6 times greater resistance to 
atmospheric corrosion, and as a re- 
sult, they retain much of their orig- 
inal strength over years of use. 


In addition, by using the high ten- 
sile nickel steels, the new flooring 
provides superior resistance to im- 
pact, battering and abrasion. These 
steels respond readily to the cold 
forming and welding operations 
used during fabrication. 


Sold under various trade-names 
by many steel companies, high 
strength low alloy steels containing 
nickel along with other alloying ele- 
ments, offer a multitude of advan- 
tages. Learn how they can help you 
cut deadweight, add load capacity 
and prolong equipment life. 

Send for a copy of ““Nickel-Copper 
High Strength Low Alloy Steels.” 
It’s yours for the asking. Write for 
it now. 


Key plank in center 
of flooring makes 
joints symmetrical 
on both ends of car. 
Each plank is 
welded to those ad- 
joining, and to side 
sills, center sill and 
stringers. Thus made in- 
tegral, floor increases over-all strength 
of car. 


End of floor. Planking 
provides 99 nailing 
grooves in standard 

50’-6” boxcar. Each & 
plank is individually {S$ 
reinforced the entire N 
length with 2”x1%”x 
3/16” angle to prevent 
dishing. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC, 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, three months 


1955 2,307,923,152 
Operating expenses, three months 

1956 . $1,980,694,846 

1,767,777,513 
Taxes, three months 

$269,326,709 

1955 242,996,101 
Net railway operating income, three months 

$218,900,246 

1955 235,067,723 
Net income, estimated, three months 

$163,000,000 

176,000,000 
Average price 20 railroad stocks 

111.12 

96.87 
Carloadings revenue freight 

Seventeen weeks, 1956 ...... 11,949,486 

Seventeen weeks, 1955 ...... 11,073,563 
Average daily freight car s rplus 

Wk. ended May 5, 1956 .... 4,891 

Wk. ended May 7, 1955 .. 15,726 


Average daily freight car shortage 


Wk. ended May 5, 1956 .. 6,994 

Wk. ended May 7, 1955 .. 5,010 
Freight cars on order 

Freight cars delivered 

Three months, 1956 ............ 15,029 

Three months, 1955 ............ 7,263 
Average number of railroad employees 

Mid-March 1956. 1,041,159 

Mid-March 1955 1,007,648 


RAILWAY AGE IS A MEMBER OF ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS (A.B.P.) AND 
AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATION (A. B. C.) 
AND IS INDEXED BY THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
INDEX, THE ENGINEERING INDEX SERVICE 
AND THE PUBLIC AFFAIRS INFORMATION 
SERVICE. RAILWAY AGE, ESTABLISHED IN 
1856, INCORPORATES THE RAILWAY REVIEW, 
THE RAILROAD GAZETTE, AND THE RAILWAY 
AGE GAZETTE. NAME REGISTERED IN U. S. 
PATENT OFFICE AND TRADE MARK OFFICE 
IN CANADA. 
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Week at a Glance continue 


a conventional truck tractor, and on the rails in trains of as 


many as 150 units. 


Depots that travel by rail .. . 
. .. are the Rock Island’s answer to the need for low-cost 
“prebuilt” structures to replace obsolete small-town station 


buildings. 


Rate competition in transportation .. . 
... ought to be allowed by legislation, says the AAR Freight 
Station Section in a resolution to go to Congress. 


COMING: Next Week .. . 


... The annual Railway Age Passenger Progress Issue, round- 
ing up all that’s new about service and equipment, and taking 
another look at various angles of the passenger “deficit” 


situation. 


BRIEFS 
No thought of merger .. . 


of the State of New York. 


Proposed changes in transport policy . . . 
. . . which would place greater reliance on competitive rate- 
making and reduce economic regulation of transportation, 
are favored in a recent report to the New England Governors’ 
Conference by the governors’ Committee on Public Trans- 


portation. 


Seaway doesn't worry Fairweather .. . 
. . . The Canadian National’s vice-president, research and 
development, asserts this summertime ship channel will mean 
more business for Canada’s railroads, because it will help in 
the growth of the Canadian economy, making more prosper- 
ous nation. “Where prosperity is the CNR will prosper,” he 


believes. 


. .. with the Nickel Plate is now entertained by the Lacka- 
wanna management. Instead, opportunities are being sought 
to achieve economies by logical coordination of facilities with 
other roads. Lackawanna President Shoemaker, incidentally, 
has just been elected president of the Chamber of Commerce 
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circular D.V. 1348 


defines loose waste 


Association of American Railroads a 


So as to clarify the intent of the term “loose journal box pabking” as used 
above, the following will govern: 1 


Considered Loose Journal Box Packing. ; 
(1) Mass waste packing in boxes with or without Wire retainers. 


é 
(2) Mass waste packing in boxes with integra} or bolted on 
journal stops. é 


(3) Hand or machine made roll packing as in sf and (2) above. 


Not Considered Loose Journal Box Packing. on, 
RP pate ends Yre secured by 
stitching or plastic attachment to pad. 


(B) Mass waste packing used in containers suchgts Plypak. 
Rather than instruct the individual committees of the Division to first 


prepare definite recommendations covering changes and additions in the man- 
datory rules incident to the adoption of this proposed change in lubrication 


practice ang submit such changes with t 


WASTE CONTAINER AND RETAINER 


WAUGH EQUIPMENT York * Chicago St. Lovis Conedian Waugh Equipment Company, Montreal 


H 
5, March 5 108 » 
eo hi — the following resolution at meeting held in November, 1955: 
Faso Pesowre 
A.A.R. Lett SOLVED, That the General Committee, Mechanical Divi- . 
sion, be ex option of controlled cl ce 
bearings; elimination of loose waste; gpd continue its work toward 
— other that will improve the per 
formance of solid bearings: 
% | 
4 
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THE RAILWAY WEEK 


Railroad Automation Is Growing 


Seminar group told new techniques promise railroads “gigantic” tangible re- 


ok of the ailways 


Work! 


sults and “even more absorbing” intangible benefits 


Automation, which has cut costs, 
provided better management control 
and increased production in many 
industries, is rolling along at a fast 
clip on the nation’s railroads. 

The trend shows up in modern 
hump yards, in accounting depart- 
ments, signaling and a host of other 
areas. The industry can already 
point to many “automated” opera- 
tions; today the outlook is for more. 

This picture showed up during a 
two-day seminar on railroad auto- 
mation, held at the University of 
Michigan, recently. The session 
was co-sponsored by the university’s 
Transportation Institute and _ the 


Michigan Railroad Association. 

Gigantic Results—T. J. Deegan, 
Jr., vice-president—staff of the New 
York Central, told the seminar 
group that automation promises rail- 
roads “gigantic” tangible results and 
“even more absorbing” intangible 
benefits. He defined automation as 
“doing automatically what we used 
to do manually and mentally.” 

“We look forward to an almost 
immeasurable improvement in rail- 
road public relations and public ac- 
ceptance,” Mr. Deegain said. “Of 
course, I realize complete public ac- 
ceptance will not come overnight. 
But the potential effects of our re- 


One feature of the recent “railroad 
week” at Huntington, W. Va., was 
burial of a time capsule to be opened 
in the year 2000. Letters from presi- 
dents of three railroads serving the 
city, and a recent issue of Railway 
Age were among the mementos sealed 
in container shown being lowered in- 
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Railway Age “Capsuled’” for Readers of 


2000 A.D. 
to ground by (left to right), J. B. 
Herring, A. W. Johnston and M. B. 
Young, representing the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Norfolk & Western, respectively. “Miss 
Huntington Railroads,” Carole Smole, 


stands by with plaque which will mark 
the burial spot. 


joining the ranks of ‘progressive in- 
dustry’ could be beyond descrip- 
tion.” 

Mr. Deegan pointed out that rail- 
road operations are basically of a 
mass production character geared to 
assembly-line high volume. This 
characteristic, together with the in- 
dustry’s size and complexity, is what 
makes automation so attractive to 
railroaders, he said. 

“At present the public looks upon 
us as a moribund, decadent industry, 
partly because government has done 
so much to make us so, and, in turn, 
legislators and regulators treat us as 
such because they believe public 
opinion supports them,” Mr. Deegan 
said. He went on to add, however. 
that some of the public, especially the 
investing public, is beginning to 
sense a new spirit in the railroad in- 
dustry. This builds confidence, he 
said, that the industry will be able to 
get the $20 billion it needs for auto- 
mation and other modernization. 

Visible Progress—This is not 
to say that all automation is still in 
the future. Three panel sessions at 
the Michigan seminar explored what 
is already being accomplished—and 
the scorecard is impressive. 

George W. Baughman, vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Switch & Signal 
Division of Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, described how modern 
methods of train operation are com- 
bining automatic features to increase 
safety and economy. These systems 
include such things as the automatic 
air brake, wheel-slip detection de- 
vices, automatic block signals, inter- 
locking plants, cab signaling and 
automatic speed control, and cen- 
tralized traffic control. 

Mr. Baughman also mentioned the 
use of “Train Identification” — in 
rapid transit signaling. 

“By using an identifying piece of 
equipment on the front end of each 
train and providing means so that 
this identification is conveyed to the 
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wayside system, it is possible for the 
train to select its own route without 
the need for the dispatcher to move 
any levers on his control machine,” 
Mr. Baughman explained. 

Discussing the role of modern 
classification yards, Mr. Baughman 
called such vards “one of the nearest 
approaches to complete automation 
on a large scale that is used in train 
operation today.” Looking to the 
future, he said remote control of loco- 
motives in these big yards “appears 
ready for practical consideration at 
the present time.” 

Elsewhere in the seminar, Philip 
C. Watt of the Transportation De- 
partment of International Business 


Machines, said modern computers 
are eliminating the “time lag” in 
providing management with infor- 
mation for sound decision making. 

“The way railroads use these 
machines shows how aggressive man- 
agement today really is,’ Mr. Watt 
said. He labeled “communications” 
the biggest single item in the whole 
data-processing picture and pre- 
dicted that computers, and the infor- 
mation they can provide, are going 
to find increasing use in railroad 
operations, providing, among other 
things, far better control over rolling 
stock. 

Help Wanted—As the trend to 


automation picks up momentum, 


there is increasing pressure for 
trained personnel, not only to man 
the machines but, more important, 
to program the work they will do. 
As Mr. Watt pointed out, the 
machines don’t think. 

Dr. Cecil C. Craig, director of the 
University of Michigan’s Statistical 
Laboratory, sees part of this training 
job as one of developing systems 
engineers—men skilled in all phases 
of “management science.” Dr. Craig 
said universities are already moving 
into this kind of work, and 15 
schools, including Michigan, now 
have large computers on the campus. 
By the end of 1956, the number of 
such schools is expected to double. 


Electronic Hot Box Detector Ordered 


Permanent installation of new device on the Rock Island 
follows more than one year of testing 


Elecronic devices for detecting hot 
boxes on passing trains at speeds up 
to 60 mph are to be installed within 
a few weeks by the Rock Island 
at Mineral, III. 

This permanent installation fol- 
lows extensive tests made by the 
road for more than a year in co- 
operation with the Federal Telephone 
& Radio Co., suppliers of the new 
detector, which was developed by the 
Farnsworth Electronics Company. 
Both Federal and Farnsworth are 
divisions of International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp. 

Mineral is 30 miles east of the 
Rock Island’s classification yard at 
Silvis, Ill.. which, tests have shown, 
is sufficient distance for recordable 
heat to develop in bearings on east- 
bound trains. 

Two Cameras—The 
consists of a camera that measures 
heat radiation from a journal—an 
installation includes identical 
cameras, one on each side of the 
track, together with an evaluation 
unit. 

The optical system in the camera 
focuses radiation from the journal 
box onto a _ heat-sensitive element, 
which consists of a thermistor bol- 
ometer of high speed response. In 
front of the thermistor element is an 
electrically operated shutter syn- 
chronized to the passage of journal 
boxes, so that the element is exposed 
to radiation for 2/1000 of a second, 
and only when a journal box is in 


detector 


front of the camera. The shutter is 
said to prevent false temperature 
readings, such as those from hot 
brake shoes. Included in the camera 
is a preamplifier which steps up the 
bolometer signal for transmission to 
the evaluation unit. 

Main function of the evaluation 
unit is further amplification of the 
signal received from both cameras, 
and selection of pulses indicating ab- 
normal box temperature. In addi- 
tion, the unit contains the power 
supply for operation of bolometers, 
preamplifiers and shutters in both 
cameras. Selection of abnormal 
pulses is made by a pulse amplitude 
discriminator which “passes” pulses 
produced by the heat-sensitive ele- 
ment of the cameras only if they ex- 
ceed a critical level. 

Covers Wide Range—Depend- 
ing on the intended application (hot 
box alarm or inspection instrument) 
the discrimination level is adjustable 
by simple setting of a calibrated ad- 
justment knob for a wide range of 
journal box temperatures. The dis- 
criminator level can be adjusted be- 
tween 20 deg C and 100 deg C 
above ambient. Maximum train 
speed, to detect hot boxes, has been 
set at 60 mph. 

The Rock Island has not decided 
on the type of warning to be trans- 
mitted to the engineman. Operation 
of the detectors can be adjusted to 
provide information about either or 
both of two ranges, of temperature. 


In the first application, the instru- 
ment is adjusted to respond to dan- 
gerously high temperatures only. 
When so adjusted, circuits can be 
arranged to set a special wayside 
signal, ahead of the train, to display 
an aspect directing the engineme 
to stop the train. 

In other applications, the instru- 
ment can be set to detect deviation 
of journal temperatures only slightly 
above normal. By means of a digi- 
tal printer, the occurrence and loca- 
tion of such suspicicus boxes could 
be communicated automatically to 
the next open office or scheduled 
stop, where inspections can be made. 

Other Uses—A glance into the 
future indicates these detectors, in- 
stalled extensively, could be used to 
assemble data that would assist rail- 
roads in developing a “pattern” of 
hot box occurrences, with respect 
to: (1) type of cars; (2) lading; 
(3) lubricants; (4) seasons of the 
year; (5) time of day; and (6) dis- 
tance traveled from last yard. 


Cost Factor in Rates 
Held Key to Progress 


“Carrier initiative” in coming up 
with new services should be encour- 
aged rather than stifled under trans- 
port regulation, Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation L. S. 
Rothschild told the Newark, N.J.. 
Traffic Club May 7. 

For this reason, he said, pricing 
based on costs rather than rate-mak- 
ing under the “doctrine of ‘competi- 
(Continued on page 11) 
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Carloadings Down.—Loadings 
of revenue freight in the week ended 
May 5 totaled 770,558 cars, the As- 
sociation of American Railroads an- 
nounced on May 10. This was a de- 
crease of 7,840 cars, or 1.0%, com- 
pared with the previous week; an 
increase of 33,654 cars, or 4.6%, 
compared with the corresponding 
week last year; and an increase of 
122,604 cars, or 18.9%, compared 
with the equivalent 1954 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended April 28 totaled 778,- 
398 cars; the summary, compiled by 
the Car Service Division, AAR, fol- 
lows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, April 28 


District 1956 1955 1954 
Eastern ....... - 129,403 124,330 110,811 
157,607 146,878 117,705 
Pocahontas .... 64,694 59,724 46,323 
Southern ...... 135,092 108,088 116,789 
Northwestern .. 112,953 111,289 98,417 
Central Western 121,179 116,562 103,899 
Southwestern .. 57,480 59,029 53,982 
Total Western 

Districts ..... 291,602 286,880 256,298 
Total Ail Roads 778,398 725,900 647,925 


Commodities: 


Grain and grain 

products .... 48,789 47,049 
Livestock 8,333 
96,363 

7,048 
Forest Products 40,097 

45,503 
Merchandise I.c./. 61,891 
Misceilaneous 341,641 
April 28 647,925 
April 21 626,182 
April 14 12,884 
606,790 
March 31 599,302 


Cumulative total, 
7 weeks ....11,949,486 11,073,563 10,456,220 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
seven-day period ended April 21 to- 
taled 83,204 cars, compared with 
79,142 cars for the previous seven- 
day period, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cors Rec'd from 
loaded Connections 


Totals for Canada: 


April 21, 1956 83,204 34,159 

April 21, 1955 70,297 31,105 
Cumulative Totals: 

April 21, 1956 1,203,511 555,867 

April 21,1955 1,064,195 494,341 


Purchases and Inventories 


Two-Months’ Purchases Up $100.5 Million—Purchases by 
domestic railroads of all types of materials during this year’s first 
two months were almost $100.5 million above those in same 1955 
period; following tables of purchases and inventories were pre- 
pared by Railway Age research department: 


PURCHASES* February Two Months Two Months 
1956 1956 1955 
(000) (000) (000) 
Equipment** $ 50,238 $ 77,693 $ 62,554 
Rail 9,004 18,621 13,817 
Crossties 5,517 11,399 8,794 
Other Material 108,410 213,020 133,362 
Total from Manufacturers ..........:ccccsecccsee $173,169 $320,733 $218,527 
Fuel 35,856 73,971 75,697 
Grand Total $209,025 $394,704 $294,224 


* Subject to revision. 
** Amount placed on order. 


INVENTORIES* + Feb. 1, 1956 Feb. 1, 1955 
(000) (000) 
Rail $ 51,444 $ 45,203 


Crossties_........ 91,815 109,763 
Other Material ............. 492,836 493,471 


* Subject to revision. 
t All total inventory figures taken from ICC statement M-125 for month indicated. 


New Equipment 


® CPR to Spend $1.5 Billion in Next 15 Years.—Canadian 
Pacific plans for spending $100,000,000 in each of the next 15 
years were revealed by N. R. Crump, CPR president, at road’s 
recent annual shareholders’ meeting; proposed expenditures were 
detailed like this: For track and auxiliary facilities, $600,000,000: 
680 diesel units, $125,000,000; freight cars, $480,000,000; passenger 
cars, $45,000,000; hotel extensions, $30,000,000; ocean-going pas- 
senger vessel, larger than “Empress of Britain,” $22,000,000; seven 
cargo vessels, $28,000,000; communications, $60,000,000: CP Air- 
lines, $60,000,000. (See Financial Column.) 


FREIGHT CARS 

® Canadian National.—Ordered 1,980 cars costing over $21,000,- 
000; Eastern Car Company will build 450 70-ton longitudinal 
hopper cars, 130 50-ton air dump cars; National Steel Car Corpora- 
tion, 200 50-ton overhead-iced refrigerator cars, 200 70-ton drop- 
end highside gondola cars, 150 70-ton triple hopper cars; Marine 
Industries, Ltd., 150 30-ton flat cars (for CNR Newfoundland divi- 
sion), 200 70-ton covered hopper cars; ACF Industries, 400 50-ton 
automobile box cars for CNR’s U.S. lines; Magor Car, 100 70-ton 
flat cars for Grand Trunk Western; deliveries expected to be com- 
pleted by mid-1957. (More on next page) 
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RAILWAYS IN THE MARKET—THIS WEEK 


CONTINUED 


® Kansas City Southern.—Ordered 50 70-ton hopper cars, Pull- 
man-Standard, for delivery next September. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


& Canadian National.—Ordered 240 diesel-electric units costing 
over $43,300,000; for service in Canada, Montreal Locomotive Works 
will build 80 switchers and road switchers, and General Motors 
Diesel, Ltd., 67 switchers and road switchers and 16 passenger 
units: for U.S. service on the Grand Trunk Western, the Duluth, 
Winnipeg & Pacific, the Central Vermont and CNR New England 
lines, 77 switchers and road switchers were ordered—52 from Elec- 
tro-Motive, and 25 from Alco Products; passenger units will be 
used to dieselize Montreal-Toronto runs of “International Limited” 
and other name trains. 


PASSENGER CARS 


& Minneapolis & St. Louis.—Ordered two rail diesel cars 
(RDC-4), Budd Company; cars specially modified to seat 12 pas- 
sengers: delivery in November. 


New Facilities 


®& Chesapeake & Ohio.—Will expand freight-car-fabricating fa- 
cilities at Raceland, Ky., shops at cost of $1,500,000. 


®& Grand Trunk Western.—Will spend $6.8 million on two new 
Michigan yards within the next two years: (1) Battle Creek, 
estimated cost $4.3 million, to be completed by 1958; (2) Flint, 
estimated cost $2.5 million, to be completed in 1957; also will in- 
stall double run of 108-in. multiplate pipe near Nutica, Mich., and 
replace 75-ft DPG single track bridge with fill. 


® Missouri Pacific—Ready to begin construction of $8 million 
to $10 million double hump push-button yard in northeast indus- 
trial district, Kansas City; yard will contain 78 tracks, accommo- 
date about 15,000 cars a day. 


®& Northern Pacific.—Will extend centralized traffic control in 
Montana this year with $1.6 million installation between Livingston 
and Helena, 123 miles: installation will reduce operating costs 
as well as time required by trains on this section, and, coupled with 
complete dieselization of territory, will permit removal of nearly 
33 miles of alternate main track now used by eastward freight 
trains between Bozeman and Logan; it also will eliminate 16 miles 
of second main track, and convert eight miles of second main track 
to operating passing sidings between Livingston and Bozeman. 

®& Pacific Fruit Express.—Plans to build $1 million ice manufac- 
turing plant at Odgen, Utah: capacity 600 tons daily; new mechan- 
ized icing facilities at Council Bluffs, Iowa, have been placed in 


service. 


© Southern Pacific.—Construction projects, estimated costs in 
parentheses, include: concrete lining of 3,610-ft tunnel no. 6 on 
Coast Division near Santa Margarita, Cal. ($319,000); rebuilding 
Beale street team track in San Francisco because of elevated free- 
way construction, and expanding its capacity from 16 to 31 cars 
($195,000). 


Technical Tidings 


Selected from May Railway Monthlies 


Batteries for 175 diesels, for a 131- 
car passenger fleet, and for the sig- 
nal system on a 794-mile railroad 
are all serviced in a shop staffed by 
two electricians and a foreman. Lay- 
out and equipment for this up-to- 
date facility are described in Rail- 
way Locomotives & Cars. 


A material combining unusual 
structural and decorative quali- 
ties has been used on three of 
the recently-introduced high- 
speed lightweight trains. Rail- 
way Locomotives & Cars ex- 
plains the role played by alu- 
minum in the structure, sheath- 
ing and interior finish for the 
“Talgo,” ‘‘Aerotrain” and 
“Train X.” 


Why should railroads operating the 
some types of diesels under similar 
conditions experience such different 
problems when they try to use low 
grade fuels? A round-up of the prob- 
lems encountered are described in 
the first installment of a survey by 
Railway Locomotives & Cars. 


Faced with the problem of re- 
newing rail on a second main 
track, the Erie took up that 
track for 21 miles and installed 
centralized traffic control on 
the other track. Equilateral 
turnouts at the ends of double 
track permit trains to make 
diverging moves at maximum 
speed: 50 mph for freight 
trains and 75 mph for passen- 
ger trains. This is the begin- 
ning of CTC on a 248-mile di- 
vision. Railway Signaling & 
Communications gives the de- 
tails. 


Anderson, Ind., city council 
passes ordinance to allow railroad to 
replace crossing watchmen with auto- 
matic flashing-light signals with or 
without short-arm gates at all 23 
crossings of streets with the New 
York Central. Railway Signaling & 
Communications tells how the use of 
time cut-outs and supervisory man- 
ual control meet local street traffic 
problems. 
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(Continued from page 8) 

tive necessity’ ” should be permitted, 
as it would be with adoption of the 
Cabinet Committee recommendations. 
Rate-making with minimums fixed 
no lower than “competitively neces- 
sary,” Mr. Rothschild said, “is not 


conducive to full progress in trans- 
portation.” 

He said the growth of oil pipe lines 
and the diversion of steel ore to 
Great Lakes carriers “exemplify how 
the public benefits from the develop- 
ment of service capabilities,” and 


March Net Was Down $8 Million 


It was $70 million, compared with $78 million in March 


1955-—Three months’ net was down $13 million 


Class I railroads in March had an 
estimated net income, after interest 
and rentals, of $70,000,000, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. 

That was a decrease of $8,000,000 
below the net of $78,000,000 re- 
ported for March 1955. Because the 
January-February net was off $5,- 
000,000, the net for this year’s first 
quarter was $13,000,000 less than 
that of 1955’s first three months— 
$163,000,000 compared with $176, 
000,000. 


March’s net railway operating in- 
come, before interest and rentals, was 
$88,976,188, down more than $914 
million from the $98,564,472 report- 
ed for March 1955. The three- 
months’ net railway operating income 
was $218,900,246, compared with 
$235,067,723 in the like 1955 period. 

Nineteen Class I roads failed to 
earn interest and rentals in this 
year’s first quarter. Rate of return 
for the 12 months ended with March 
averaged 4.16%, compared with 


3.63% for the 12 months ended with 
March 1955. 


Railroads Plug for “Three Shall Nots” 


Proposals to grant more freedom for competitive rate-mak- 


ing regarded as of “greater immediate importance” than 
other recommendations of Cabinet Committee 


The railroad industry last week ad- 
vised a House Interstate Commerce 
subcommittee that incorporation into 
the Interstate Commerce Act of the 
“three shall nots” was of “greater 
immediate importance” than enact- 
ment of other legislation recom- 
mended by President Eisenhower's 
Cabinet Committee on Transport 
Policy and Organization. 

The three “shall nots” are those 
rate-freedom proposals of the Cabinet 
Committee which would stipulate that, 
when the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission reviews competitive rates 
proposed by one form of transporta- 
tion, it shall not consider: (1) The 
effect of such rates on the traffic of 
any other mode of transportation; 
(2) the relation of such rates to the 
rates of any other mode of trans- 
portation; (3) whether such rates 


are lower than necessary to meet the 
competition. 
The industry’s position was 
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stated in presentations made before 
the subcommittee, headed by Repre- 
sentative Harris, Democrat of Arkan- 
sas, which is considering proposed 
legislation to implement the Cabinet 
Committee recommendations. The 
presentations were made for the As- 
sociation of American Railroads by 
its vice-president and general coun- 
sel, J. Carter Fort, and by Jervis 
Langdon, Jr., who is chairman of the 
Association of Southeastern Rail- 
roads. The Cabinet Report bills are 
H.R.6141 and H.R.6142, but the 
hearing also involves other pending 
bills to end special rates to the gov- 
ernment, to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act’s fourth section along 
lines recommended by the ICC, and 
to amend the act’s Part IV as pro- 
posed by the Freight Forwarders In- 
stitute. 

The rate-freedom proposals were 
dealt with by Mr. Langdon, who said 
enactment of the “three shall nots” 


asked if it would “make good sense’ 
to force pipe lines to raise rates just 
to keep railroads hauling oil. 

Mr. Rothschild spoke in conjunc- 
tion with ‘“Railroad Day” activities 
promoted by the Newark Railroad 
Community Committee. 


CLASS | RAILROADS——UNITED STATES 
Month of March 


1956 1955 
Total operating 
revenues ....... $ 888,984,912 $ 827,431,700 
Total operating 
expenses ...... 678,174,935 612,844,242 
Operating ratio— 

76.29 74.07 
Net railway operating 

income (Earnings be- 

fore charges) ... 88,976,188 98,564,472 
Net income, after 

charges (estimated) 70,000,000 78,000,000 


Three Months ended March 


Total operating 
revenues 
Total operating 
expenses ....... 
Operating ratio— 


$2,535,561,742 $2,307,923,152 
1,980,694,846 1,767,777,513 


78.12 75.60 
269,326,709 242,996,101 
Net railway operating 

income (Earnings be- 
fore charges) 

Net income, after 
charges (estimated) 


235,067,723 
176,000,000 


218,900,246 
163,000,000 


would advance the interest of the 
public in a sound national transpor- 
tation system. He explained: 

“No longer would the higher cost 
form of transportation or the form 
with the less desirable service be 
protected with arbitrary parts of 
available traffic. In competing for 
the public’s favor, whether with 
lower rates reflecting lower costs or 
higher rates reflecting better service, 
the railroads and the regulated trucks 
would of course still be subject to 
ICC control over reasonable maxi- 
mum rates (with the elimination of 
the faulty standard embraced in the 
‘three shall nots’); and over dis- 
criminatory rate practices. But com- 
petitive railroad rates would be 
judged in the light of railroad op- 
erating conditions; competitive mo- 
tor carrier rates would be judged in 
the light of motor carrier operating 
conditions; and both would be put 
in the same positions as the regu- 
lated water carriers already occupy 
by virtue of the special provisions of 
section 305(c).” 

Other rate proposals of the com- 
mittee were also discussed by Mr. 


of 
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Langdon. Of the proposal to forbid 
the commission to cut a rate “below 
the full cost of performing the ser- 
vices . . . exclusive of losses in other 
services,” he said the railroads do 
not at this time urge such a change 
in the rate-making rule. 

Neither do they think a change in 
declaration of national transportation 
policy is necessary “to achieve the 
basic proposal of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee,” Mr. Langdon continued. The 
Cabinet Committee recommended a 
rewriting of the policy declaration. 

“If in its interpretation of the 
present policy.” Mr. Langdon said, 
“the ICC would define an ‘unfair or 
destructive competitive practice’ as 
limited to rates which are non-com- 
pensatory, there would be no occa- 
sion to change its language. The rail- 
roads believe that such a revised in- 
terpretation of the present policy 
would follow as a matter of course 
if the ‘three shall nots’ were enacted 
into law.” 

As to suspension of rates, the 
Cabinet Committee recommended that 
the maximum suspension period be 
shortened from seven months to three 
months, and that a carrier proposing 
a rate change be relieved of the bur- 


den of proof if the protestant be an- 
other carrier. The railroads favor a 
shorter suspension period, but would 
not object to five months, Mr. Lang- 
don said. 

As to the burden of proof, they 
disagree with the Cabinet Committee, 
being of the opinion that such burden 
should in all instances remain with 
the carrier proposing a rate change. 
The reason, Mr. Langdon explained, 
“is that, with the elimination of the 
faulty standard for competitive rates, 
the compensatory character of such 
rates would become the turning point 
of most suspension proceedings, and 
on this point the proponents of the 
rates are best equipped to furnish 
the necessary proof.” 

Fourth Section—Having long 
advocated repeal of the fourth sec- 
tion, the railroads naturally favor the 
Cabinet Committee proposal that the 
section be made less restrictive, Mr. 
Langdon said. He went on to sug- 
gest, however, that the committee 
might want to avoid controversy on 
the matter by confining fourth-section 
changes at this time to those pro- 
posed by the ICC. 

The commission’s proposal, before 
the committee in a_ separate bill 


CNR and Lever Brothers Try S 


Five aluminum containers are mounted 
on a flat car in an experiment by the 
Canadian National and Lever Brothers 
for shipping bulk liquids from To- 
ronto to North Sydney, N.S., where 
they are transferred to ferry for 
movement to Newfoundland. Huge 
drums are mounted in steel cradles 
with capacities of 12,000 Ib each. On 
hand for initial loading were (above, 


omething New 

left to right), L. McIlroy, traffic super- 
visor, Lever Brothers; P. J. Welsh. 
freight traffic representative, CNR; 
W. J. Rae, manager, transportation 
and supply, Lever Brothers; E. 6G. 
Johnston, division freight agent, CNR; 
H. C. Pender, chief engineer, Lever 
Brothers; and A. G. Lecours, freight 
traffic representative of the Canadian 
National. 


(H.R.6208) would amend the sec- 
tion to permit railroads having cir- 
cuitous routes to meet competition 
of direct routes by publishing rates 
involving fourth-section “departures” 
without prior approval of the com- 
mission. This would limit the com- 
mission’s fourth-section power to the 
matter of relief over direct routes. 

As to volume rates, Mr. Lang- 
don said the railroads approve the 
idea as set out in the Cabinet Report, 
but they think the ICC already pos- 
sesses adequate authority to approve 
such rates. 

The railroad industry’s positions 
on other Cabinet Committee recom- 
mendations were set out in Mr. 
Fort’s statement. They support the 
“purposes and objectives” of propos- 
als “that for-hire carriage performed 
under the guise or subterfuge of pri- 
vate carriage be restrained or regu- 
lated;” that the definition of contract 
carriers be sharpened and that such 
carriers be required to file minimum 
rates actually charged; and that the 
act’s provisions exempting water car- 
riers of commodities in bulk be re- 
pealed. 

Cabinet Committee recommenda- 
tions on which the railroads take no 
position at this time were listed by 
Mr. Fort as the proposal to amend 
provisions (now in section 22) re- 
lating to special rates to government 
agencies, and the proposals to amend 
the forwarder-regulation provisions. 

Passenger Deficit—The Cabinet 
Committee recommended that the 
ICC be given authority to override 
state commissions to permit aban- 
donment of unprofitable services. 
The railroads “endorse this recom- 
mendation.” Mr. Fort said, but they 
believe consideration of it might be 
deferred pending developments in the 
passenger investigation recently un- 
dertaken by the ICC (Railway Age, 
March 26, p. 38). 

Meanwhile, Mr. Fort had noted 
that the Cabinet report failed to deal 
with many matters which the rail- 
roads consider of major importance. 
He had in mind subsidies and other 
public aids received by competitors 
of the railroads, restrictions on op- 
erations by railroads of other forms 
of transportation, and the “discrimi- 
natory” federal excise taxes on 
amounts paid for for-hire transpor- 
tation. 

Water carriers on the inland 
waterways were represented by Ches- 
ter C. Thompson, president of Ameri- 
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can Waterways Operators. He op- 
posed legislation implementing the 
Cabinet Committee recommendations 
as a “package deal,” although he con- 
ceded that carrier members of his 
association were divided as to the 
individual recommendations. 

Citing previous testimony to the 
effect that 90% of the transportation 
on inland waterways is unregulated, 
committee members asked Mr. 
Thompson if he were arguing for 
“protection” of only 10% of the traf- 
fic. He replied in the negative, say- 
ing that railroad competition was 
“just as effective” against unregu- 
lated water transportation as against 
the regulated portion. 

When the questioners suggested 
that the unregulated water carriers 


were in a position to protect them- 
selves by immediate action to meet 
railroad rate adjustments, Mr. 
Thompson said that was true. He 
added, however, that the “control- 
ling” factor was the inability of the 
water carriers to make up their losses 
in areas where they had no competi- 
tion. “They are confined to the 
channels,” Mr. Thompson said. 

Mr. Thompson’s presentation was 
closed with his response to a ques- 
tion from Chairman Harris who 
asked if it were good policy to re- 
quire that a carrier proposing a com- 
pensatory rate be called upon to as- 
sume the burden of showing that 
such a rate would not adversely af- 
fect another mode of carriage. The 
answer was: “I think so, yes.” 


Nine Roads Favor Penalty Per Diem 


Nine railroads have joined in ad- 
vocating enactment of legislation 
which would authorize the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to raise per 
diem rates during periods of car 
shortages. They would also expand 
the commission’s general car service 
powers by the addition of continuing 
authority to prescribe maximum 
reasonable per diem charges as a 
means of promoting an adequate na- 
tional supply of freight cars. 

The nine roads are the Burlington, 
Santa Fe, Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Illinois Central, Louisville & 
Nashville, Chesapeake & Ohio, Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, and Wenver & Rio 
Grande Western. Their proposal is 
different from the penalty per diem 
legislation which, advocated by the 
commission, is embodied in a pend- 
ing Senate bill, $.2770. 

Conflict—It was at the hearing 
on S.2770, held last week by the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, that the nine 
roads announced their position, the 
principal statement in their behalf 
having been made by Eldon Martin, 
vice-president and general counsel of 
the Burlington. The committee also 
heard a statement in opposition to 
penalty per diem legislation, which 
was made by J. M. Symes, president 
of the Pennsylvania, who spoke also 
for 10 other roads—Southern Pa- 
cific, Texas & New Orleans, Union 
Pacific, Southern, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Delaware & Hudson, New York Cen- 
tral, Seaboard Air Line. Missouri 
Pacific and the North Western. 
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Among other presentations were 
those of Lester M. Selig. president of 
the American Railway Car Institute; 
and Victor Cooley, deputy director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
A statement in opposition to penalty 
per diem, which was prepared by 
George Glacy, vice-president of the 
Boston & Maine. was among state- 
ments filed for the record. 

Several witnesses at the hearing 
represented lumber interests oppos- 
ing ICC Service Order No. 910 which 
has been stayed by a court order. 
The ICC order directs railroads to 
discontinue practices which “wilfully 
delay the movement of loaded freight 
cars” for the purpose of increasing 
their time in transit. 

The railroad industry’s general 
opposition to penalty per diem was 
expressed at earlier hearings by 
Thomas L. Preston, general solicitor 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads; Arthur H. Gass, chairman of 
the association’s Car Service Divi- 
sion; and J. M. Hood, president of 
the American Short Line Railroad 
Association (Railway Age, April 16, 
p. 13). 

Principal difference between 
the proposal made by Vice-President 
Martin of the Burlington, and 
S.2770, is the former’s suggestion 
that penalty per diem charges re- 
quired by the commission in emer- 
gency situations should be imposed 
uniformly against all carriers. S.2770 
would permit the commission to im- 
pose the penalty charge on “one or 
more carriers.” 


New Role for PRR Caboose 


Needing a watchman’s shanty for its 
trolley museum at Washington, Pa., 
the Pittsburgh Electric Railway Club 
acquired the above caboose from the 
Pennsylvania, figuring it would also 
serve as show piece. H. H. Vaughn, 
PRR assistant regional manager at 
Pittsburgh, hands brakeman’s flag to 
L. J. Redman of club after loading 
caboose on truck for short off-rail 
run to museum. 


S.2770 does not contain a proposal 
like Mr. Martin’s other recommen- 
dation, i.e., that authority to use the 
per diem rate in normal times to 
promote car ownership be added to 
the commission’s general car service 
powers. Presumably, however, the 
ICC would not object to such further 
expansion of its powers. 

Mr. Martin’s argument in support 
of his proposals was an elaboration 
of the following statement which he 
advanced as a “sound and obvious 
principle:” “Just so long as it is 
cheaper to rent a car than it is to 
own one—and that is the situation 
today—underbuilding will be the 
policy of strategically situated rail- 
roads, and construction will be held 
to minimum requirements. Converse- 
ly, however, if per diem charges 
were increased so as to make owner- 
ship more attractive than rental, the 
national car supply would automati- 
cally increase, because the improvi- 
dent lines, which now use cars owned 
by others, would be compelled, in 
their own selfish interest, to own 
more cars.” 

President Symes of the Penn- 
sylvania did not agree. He said: 

“The idea of attempting to have 
(Continued on page 16) 
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SAVES 
INSTALLATION TIME! 


new simplified design reduces 
installation time and cost to 
minimum — only 4 parts on axle 


TROUBLESOME FITTING! 


all parts interchangeable; no 
fitting adjustments needed with 
big straight cylindrical rollers 


SAVES 
COSTLY LUBRICATION! 


three-year supply of grease 
is sealed in bearing at factory; 
dirt and water are sealed out 


GENERAL 


ANOTHER eee CONTRIBUTION TO RAILROAD PROSPERITY 
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Roller Bearing for freight cars 


No wonder progressive railroads are switch- 
ing to the low-cost, low-upkeep HYATT 
Hy-Roll! This advanced roller bearing is so 
simplified, so dependable and so econom- 
ical that it makes the big switch to roller 


bearing freight practical at last! 


With the HYATT Hy-Roll you can give 
your shippers speedier service—practically 
eliminate costly inspection, lubrication and 
hotbox delays—and make sure that your 
new freight cars will remain efficient and 
competitive for years to come. Remember, 
tomorrow’s profits depend on foresight 
today. The HYATT Hy-Roll is your best 
buy for the long haul! 


Call your HYATT Sales Engineer or write 
for further details now. Hyatt Bearings 


Division of General Motors, Harrison, N.J. 


The revolutionary new GM 
Aerotrains speed on HYATT 
straight ical roller bearings. 


MORE HYATT 

ROLLER BEARINGS 
ARE IN USE ON 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 
THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


With the addition of a simple wedge 
or frame adapter, the HYATT Hy-Roll 
fits both pedestal and integral trucks. 


ONE BEARING FITS BOTH! 
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HY-ROLL BEARINGS FOR NON-STOP FREIGHT 


P&S Division Features Panel on Electronic... 


Data Processing 


The 30th annual meeting of the Purchases and Stores Division of the 
Association of American Railroads will be held in the Ivory Room of the 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, May 16-18. Details of the program follow: 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 16 
Morning Session—10:00 to 12:00 


Call to order by Chairman A. N. Laret, vice-president, purchases and 
stores, Frisco—Invocation—Address by Clark Hungerford, president, Frisco— 
Action on minutes of 1955 annual meeting—Appointment of resolutions 
and memorials committees—Remarks by Mr. Laret—Communications and 
announcements—Report of general committee—Address by Joseph F. Holland, 
general counsel, Pevely Dairy Company, St. Louis. 


Reports of Committees 
Manual Rules 
Scrap 


Afternoon Session—2:00 to 4:30 


Reports of Committees 
Reclamation 
Forest Products 
Electronic, Signal and Communications Material 
Petroleum Products and Coal 


THURSDAY, MAY 17 
Morning Session—9:30 to 12:00 


Reports of Committees 
Annual Essay Contest 
Purchasing Department Procedures 
Office Supplies and Equipment 
Material Handling 
Simplification and Standardization 


Annual Luncheon—Gold Room. The luncheon session will feature a special 
half-hour program on “The Right to Compete.” Speakers at the session will 
be Philip A. Hollar. vice-president—assistant to president, AAR, and Hol- 
combe Parkes, president of the Railway Progress Institute. 


Afternoon Session—2:30 to 4:30 


Panel discussion on electronic data processing equipment as a tool in railroad 
purchasing, stores and allied accounting functions. Moderator: J. S. Fair, 
general purchasing agent, Pennsylvania 


FRIDAY, MAY 18 
Morning Session—9:30 to 12:00 


Reports of Committees 
Stores Department Procedures 
Diesel Parts 
Closing business and installation of officers 


(Continued from page 13) 

new freight cars built because of an 
incentive in the per diem rate is un- 
sound and will not correct a car 
shortage. The ‘per diem urge, a 
well-known expression in railroad 
parlance, would come into play. It 
would increase empty car miles in a 
move to get foreign cars home to 
avoid per diem—and certainly the 
creation of empty freight car miles 
is not a cure for a car shortage.” 

As the PRR president sees it, the 
car shortage has been due to inade- 
quate railroad earnings, and an 
“abrupt increase in demands over a 
short period.” The “real solution,” 
he advised the committee, would 
come with enactment of legislation 
designed to improve the economic 
position of the railroad industry— 
“and legislation implementing recom- 
mendations of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Transportation 
would be an important step.” 

President Selig of the ARCI 
also mentioned the Cabinet Commit- 
tee recommendations, urging early 
enactment of “those portions of the 
committee’s proposals relieving rail- 
roads from over-regulation.” The 
railroads’ capacity to order equip- 
ment hinges upon their capacity to 
pay for it, Mr. Selig noted, adding: 
“Given freedom to operate under 
competitive conditions, railroads 
would be better able to plan ahead 
for growth which they recognize as 
imperative.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Selig had told the 
committee that the institute had no 
legislative recommendations for so- 
lution of the present car shortage. 
“It is our belief,” he said, “that rail- 
roads, the steel industry and the car 
builders are now thoroughly cogni- 
zant of the maladjustments forced by 
the feast and famine cycles and that 
planned, long-range buying will 
eventuate.” 

Mr. Selig’s presentation also in- 
cluded these assertions: 

1. There is no lack of freight car build- 


ing capacity if railroads are enabled to 
spread their ordering over a period of 
years ahead and avoid the sudden peaks 
and valleys. 

2. Leveling out of ordering coupled with 
emphasis upon standardization of design 
where cars are to be used in interchange 
should lead to lower costs per unit. 

3. If railroads would place their annual 
orders for freight cars with independent 
ear builders, instead of maintaining at 
high overhead costs their own empty shops 
and idle facilities during slack periods, 
the overall cost of freight cars would be 
reduced, and would warrant greater re- 
search and development by car builders. 


(More News on page 53) 
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ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 


Must be of moterial ta spetificotion 

Must be cost ead fitted fe close tolerances 

Must have complete interchanges!) ty of al! ports 
Must be seid et a remienable price 


NATIONAL 
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CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
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Small freight cars or large, smal! locomotives or mighty, all would be useless with- 
out some way to join them together; thus, we find the history of the present day 
automatic coupler most interesting. Many years have passed since the fink and 
pin, the Miller Hook and the first coupler of Eli Janney. 

So frightful were the accidents of coupling and uncoupling with the old fink and 
pin method that in 1893 Congress passed the Safety Appliance Act, which made 
it mandatory that after January |, 1898, all cars used in interstate commerce must 
be equipped with couplers which would couple automatically on impact, and un- 
couple without « man stepping between the cars. 

While the federal statute saved countless limbs and lives, yet if posed for the rail- 
roads a tremendous problem, in that soon there were over 100 different types of 
couplers, knuckles, locks, and ports. 

Finally, in 196, the Type “D” Coupler was adopted as standard for railroads of 
the United States, Canada and Mexico. With the adoption of a standard coupler it 
soon became evident that a set of specifications would be necessary te contro! 
material, tolerances and so forth. In 1918, the Association of American Railroads 
set up the first specifications on the manufacture and inspection of couplers. 

A comprehensive inspection and gauging program, to assure the railroads the 
highest quality couplers, is conducted by the coupler manufacturers in accordance 
with the A.A.R. specifications. Also, the coupler manufacturers periodically engage 
jointly in an extensive program consisting of complete inspection, gauging, inter- 
change and testing of “E", “F” and “H” couplers. 

These A.A.R. specifications, revised and expanded from time to time, require a 
total of 133 gauges for the three couplers — “Ee”, “F” and “H” — covering 563 
gauging points. 

National is proud to have played, and te continue to play, an important pert in 
the development of modern railroad couplers, and will continue to more than fol- 
low the inspection and guuging specifications set down by the Association of 
American Railroads. 
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HNTERLOCHING 
COUPLER 


The Type “F” coupler was developed, at the request of the railroads, for freight service after the 
proven ability of the highly successful Type “H” tightiock coup'er © passenger service. Stronger 
than the Type “E”, with interlocking wings for alignment, the Type f ‘s proving its many advan- 
tages in service today. 

None of the parts are machined, but with close tolerance contro! the free slack between knuckles 
has been reduced to about 50 per cent of that in the “E”. Another sofety factor is the centrally 
located shelf on the lower front face which serves to support a conven ‘ono! type coupler in event 
of a pull-out. 
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COUPLER 


illustrated above are the 47 
gauges used on the “E” 
coupler. Shown on this 
page are two of the num- 
erous gauging operations 
which all National “BE” cou- 
plers must pass before ship- 
ment to railroads. 
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POINTS 


The A.A.R. Standard Type E-60 coupler, proud successor to the Type “D” coupler, became 
standard in 1932. It is made of Grade B steel with high tensile steel knuckle and lock. A 
set of manufacturing gauges for this type of coupler costs approximately $14,000. with sev- 
eral sets required for quantity production (A set of master gauges required for making and 
checking the manufacturing gauges costs $12,000.). This type of coupler is also produced in 
high tensile steel. 


The high tensile steel knuckle is purposely designed to be somewhat weaker than the body 


of the coupler or attachments. In other words, it is the “safety valve” used to protect the 


more expensive and less readily replaceable parts of the draft system. 
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NATIONAL 


MALLEABLE AND STEEL 


CASTINGS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


COUPLER 


Introduced to the railroads in 1936, the Tightlock coupler 
for passenger car service quickly proved itself to be one 


GAUGING 
POINTS 


| 
4 


ee : of the greatest safety factors ever used by the railroads. 
‘ e in addition, the elimination of free slack between the 
gt MACHINING knuckles made for greater passenger comfort than was 
if heretofore possible. 

National is proud to have been the largest contributor to 


the development ef this coupler. 
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LOW cOST MODERNIZATION 
FOR CARS OF ALL CAPACITIES... 


(Cushion-Ride) 


PACKAGE UNIT 


Applicable to a// previously built, non-friction control 
trucks. Available with 2-1/2” or 3-1/16” spring travel. 


ENGINEERED and BUILT BY 


CUTAWAY OF T 
PACKAGE 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION... CALL OR WRITE 
Refer Adv. 11880 


{pr Bulletin. No 204 
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j YEAR, UNION Switcu & SicNAt celebrates its seventy-fifth anniversary. It was back in May, 
1881, that George Westinghouse, one of America’s greatest inventors, engineers and industrial pio- 
neers, organized The Union Switch and Signal Company to design and produce railway signal sys- 
tems and apparatus. He served as President until his death in 1914. Three years later, the company 
became a subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Company, and in 1951 it was organized as a division. 


Today, Union Switch & Signal is the world’s largest manufacturer of railway and rapid transit 


signal systems. A few of its major engineering achievements are shown here. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TRANSFORMER. In 1885, Mr. 
Westinghouse and his engineers at Union Switch 
& Signal made intensive studies of a device 
brought from Europe called a secondary genera- 
tor. Resulting from these studies was the design 
of the first practical transformer to be built in 
this country. This laid the foundation for modern 
high-voltage, alternating current power systems. 


THE FIRST APPLICATION OF ELECTRONICS outside the 
field of communication. In 1916, vacuum tubes 
were used by Mr. L. V. Lewis and other Union 
Switch & Signal engineers in designing the first 
inductive automatic train control system. This 
marked the beginning of the widespread success- 
ful use of electronics in industry. 


THE FIRST PRACTICAL SEMI-CONDUCTOR. The first 
copper-oxide rectifier was built in the Union 
Switch & Signal laboratories in 1920, under the 
direction of Dr. L. O. Grondahl. This dry-plate 
rectifier is recognized as the pioneer in the semi- 
conductor field which has broadened so much in 
recent years by the addition of new devices such 
as the transistor. 
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Union Switch & Signal has made a major contribution 
to the railroads in the continual development of better 
signal equipment and more efficient control systems. 
Centralized Traffic Control and automatic control for 
classification yards are especially notable for their abil- 
ity to speed up railroad operations and to effect large 
reductions in costs. Each of these systems represents a 
step toward eventual automatic railroad operation. 


TRAFFIC CONTROL SYSTEMS. With UNION Centralized 
Traffic Control, all train movements on an entire rail- 
road can be directed by signal indication from a central 
point. Systems are custom-tailored to fit any traffic re- 
quirements, whether it is single or multiple main line 
track, terminal areas, or rapid transit systems. 


AUTOMATIC TRAIN CONTROL AND CAB SIGNAL SYSTEM. 
Regardless of weather conditions, this system continu- 
ously displays in the locomotive cab, signal indications 
which reflect track conditions ahead. What’s more, it 
stops the train or limits its speed when dangerous con- 
ditions arise. 


VITH UNION CTC. train movements on 
1 or more miles of multiple or single 
track can be directed by signal indications 
from one control center. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL FOR CLASSIFICATION YARDS. UNION 
electro-pneumatic car retarder and switching systems 
are speeding freight car classification, reducing impact 
damage claims and increasing yard capacity on rail- 
reads. Control systems are available for manual, push- 
button and fully-automatic operation. 


IDENTRA* SYSTEM. This UNION train identification sys- 
tem automatically identifies trains, registers their loca- 
tions, positions track switches, clears signals for proper 
route and announces the train at the station. 


MOBILE TRAIN COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS. UNION train 
communication systems for yards and main line service 
speed up operations. They provide clear voice commun- 
ication on private channels using the inductive prin- 
ciple and existing line wires as the transmission path. 


HIGHWAY GRADE CROSSING PROTECTION SYSTEMS. UNION 
crossing protection systems, which meet A.A.R. rail- 
road and highway grade crossing requirements, are de- 
signed for a long life of reliable, efficient and economical 


service. 
*Trade-mark 


DIVISION 


NEW YORK 


1881-1956 


SWITCH & SIGNAL 


OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


SWISSVALE PENNSYLVANIA 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Coupler 


Fully meets all AAR test specifications 


This is important news for the railroad interested in safe, smooth coupler 
operation...at the lowest possible costs for new passenger cars. Controlled- 
Slack Couplers are also an ideal application for modernizing existing cars. 


Over 2 billion car and locomotive miles of high-speed passenger train 
service have provided an excellent record of safety, comfort and smooth 
train operation. 


Controlled-Slack Couplers and Slack Free Yokes can be applied to all 
passenger cars with standard sill spacing, without need for center sill 
alterations. Here’s a coupler that offers you a safe, practical way to 
save money. 


controlled-slack coupler 


A contribution to railroad operating economy—through 
the Research and Development of 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
Prudential Plaxa, Chicago 1, III. 


Conadian Sales: international Equipment Co., Ltd., 
Montreal 1, Quebec 
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17° BELOW, BUT THE SCHEDULE 


Great Northern Crew Drives 1 Pile Every 4 Minutes 


Railroads operating in the snow belt run into additional 
maintenance and construction problems during the long 
winter season! In the West, rains cause washouts and 
landslides. In the Midwest, cold weather, snow and 
frost are the big obstacles. The best equipment, like 
American DiesElectric Locomotive Cranes is required 
to operate normally in sub-zero temperatures! When 
the picture above was taken, it was 17° below zero, but 
the job was right on time! In fact, the Great Northern 
Railway’s big 40-ton American and a Syntron diesel pile 
hammer were driving one 45-foot pile every 4 minutes! 
The frost, hard as rock, was 27 inches deep! 

The ability to produce at top capacity in any climate, 
on every assignment is just one of American’s profit 
features! Add to this, sensitive air controls and the 


patented* DiesElectric system that cuts maintenance 
costs up to 50%, and you know why American Cranes 
are an important part of modernization plans and 
purchases of major railroads—like the Great Northern. 
For the complete facts on American DiesElectric Loco- 
motive Cranes—in 25 to 80-ton capacities—write: 


*U.S. Patent No. 2083460 


AMERICAN HOIST 
and Derrick Co. 


St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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SHOES ARE LIKE BOXCARS...WHY? 


No one would put newspaper soles on a pair of fine shoes. 
But aren’t the old-fashioned floors, still often specified 
for modern freight cars, much like newspaper soles? 
Today you can specify modern flooring—N-S-F*—and profit 
from floors that never splinter, never need replacing . . . floors so strong 
they even add structural strength to the underframe of the cars. 
*N-S-F (T.M.): NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 
Made and sold only by 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan ¢ A Unit of 


NATIONAL STEEL wig CORPORATION 


Complete engineering and cost data available from our representatives in Chica, 


, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Atlanta, Omaha, Denver, San Francisco, Montreal and New York. 
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KEY TO RAILROAD PROGRESS ... 
ELECTRICAL PIONEERING 


G.E.’s Static Excitation 
Control System for RR 


Locomotives Provides 
Smoother Locomotive 


§6Handling, Minimum 


between 
Annual Inspections, 


and Greater Reliability 


Ask your local G-E Apparatus sales representative for 
more information, or write Section 135-3, Locomotive and 
Car Equipment Department, Erie, Pa. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


COMPACT G-E CONTROL COMPARTMENTS are readily accessible 
with reduced number of control devices .. . smaller components. 


SIMPLIFIED BASIC CIRCUITS and fewer contacts within the 
circuits help G-E control give higher locomotive reliability. 


G-E CONTROL helps assure smoother locomotive handling—pro- 
vides 30% higher dynamic braking effort than other equipment. 


MINIMUM MAINTENANCE is required between annual inspec- 
tions because G-E control has fewer moving parts. 
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No sanitation problems 
in transit! 


Bulk shipping of dry, granular and powdered 
products in General American Airslide Cars 
is safer, easier—and costs less! 


Over 2000 Airslide Cars now in service or 
on order. A small blower is all you need 
to unload cars into any conveying sys- 
tem. Write for bulk shipping information 
on your products. 


AIRSLIDE 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 


TRADE MARK 


Airslide cars now successfully shipping flour, semolina, sugar, starch, plastics, chemicals and other products 
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AMCRECO 


PRESSURE 


TREATMENT means Longer Service Life 
Reduced Maintenance Costs 


In Amcreco cross ties, bridge timbers and piles, 
Lowry Process Pressure Treatment makes the 
big difference. The natural strength of the wood 
is preserved to assure long dependable service. 


That’s why Amcreco Products stand up for extra 
years under the ever increasing pounding of high 
speed rail traffic— have increased resistance to 
the effects of climate, insects and fungi. For 
lower overall costs and reduced maintenance, it 
will pay you to specify Amcreco next time. 


@ Adzed and Bored 
Cross Ties 


@ Bridge Ties 
@ Timbers 
@ Plank 


Colonial Creosoting Company 
Federal Creosoting Company 
Indiana Creesoting Company 


Georgia Forest Products Company 
GENERAL OFFICES: LOUISVILLE 2. KENTUCKY 
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The installation of Streamlite HAIRINSUL into new 
refrigerator cars is a one-time investment, because 
it outlasts the life of the car, and can be used 


again and again. 


The successful use of all-hair HAIRINSUL in 
refrigerator cars for half a century is the best 
testimony that service conditions never impair its 


high insulating efficiency. 


Some of the major reasons why Streamlite 
HAIRINSUL is specified by leading refrigerator 
car lines are given at the right. Write for 


complete data. 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 
Merchandise Mart * Chicago, Illinois 


€ 


SETS THE STANDARD BY WHICH ALL OTHER REFRIGERATOR CAR Sy a pe ARE JUDGED 


---outlasts ALL other insulating materials! 


* LOW CONDUCTIVITY — Thoroughly wash- 
ed and sterilized, all-hair heat barrier. Rated 
conductivity — .25 btu per square foot, per 
hour, per degree F., per inch thick. 

© LIGHT WEIGHT — Advanced processing 
methods reduce weight of STREAMLITE HAIR- 
INSUL by 40%. 

© PERMANENT — Does not disintegrate when 
wet, resists absorption. Will not shake down, 
is fire resistant and odorless. 

® EASY TO INSTALL — Blankets may be ap- 
plied to car walt in one piece, from sill to 
plate and from one side door to the other. 
Self-supporting in wall section between 
fasteners. 

® COMPLETE RANGE — STREAMLITE HAIR- 
INSUL is available 42" to 4” thick, up to 127” 
wide. Stitched on 5” or 10” centers between 
two layers of reinforced asphalt laminated 
paper. Other weights and facings are avail- 
able. 

® HIGH SALVAGE VALUE — The all-hair 
content does not deteriorate with age; there- 
fore has high salvage value. No other type 
of insulation offers a comparable saving. 
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the cost cutting components, 
(underframe and bulkheads) 
for this unit loading car were 
conceived and developed by 


One man, with a lift truck, can 
load or unload it in little more 
than an hour. It requires 
considerably less securement, 
saves time in adjusting shifted 
loads and in car shopping. 


Read what 
the committee 
says about 
this car: 


“. the permanent bulkhead 
flat car offers big opportunities 
to both the lumber and the 
railroad industries. 

. it cuts loading and un- 
loading costs by as much as 
75%. 

“it can handle 95% of ALL 
flat car lading. 

“...1t OFFERS THE RAIL- 
ROADS AN OPPORTUNITY TO 
BUILD FREIGHT TRAFFIC.” 


INTERNATIONAL 


STEE 


+ 
: EVANSVILLE. 7, INDIANA RAILWAY DIVISION 


CRESTON 


JUNCTION 
SWITCH 
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Reduce maintenance costs 
with aluminum signs! 


ONE OF MANY WAYS KAISER ALUMINUM 
SERVES THE RAILROAD INDUSTRY 


Every pay more and more railroads are switching to new and 
superior way signs made of standard Kaiser Aluminum sheet and 
extruded shapes. 


These remarkable signs greatly reduce maititenance costs and 
reflect the high quality standards of the railroad industry. 


Longer Lasting! Unlike steel or wood, aluminum signs never rust 
or rot—stay bright and attractive looking for years. 


High Strength! They are designed to withstand winds up to 100 
miles per hour. 


Easy-To-Handle! An extruded crossbuck made of Kaiser Aluminum 
weighs only 10 to 15 pounds—as compared with old fashioned 
crossbucks weighing about 100 pounds. 


Brighter, Safer! Aluminum signs make an excellent base for paint 
and are also ideal for use with “Scotchlite” Brand Reflective Sheet- 
ing, which many major railroads have adopted as a standard re- 
flector. This combination of aluminum and reflective sheeting as- 
sures the utmost in rugged durability. And extra safety is assured 
because “Scotchlite” sheeting is up to 200 times brighter than the 
whitest painted sign under all weather conditions and at all angles. 


Your local Kaiser Aluminum sales office will be happy to give 
you full information and fabricating assistance. 


Aluminum signs are just one of the many ways that this strong, 
durable metal serves the railroad industry. New lightweight alu- 
minum tank cars, passenger trains, locomotive components are 
other examples of the use of aluminum to reduce costs and increase 
profits for railroaders. 


We are eager to work with you as “idea partners,” offering you 
fabricating knowledge, engineering skill, cost analysis, design as- 
sistance. Call the Kaiser Aluminum sales office listed in your 
telephone directory. Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc., 
General Sales Office, Palmolive Bldg., Chicago 11, Illinois; Execu- 
tive Office, Kaiser Bldg., Oakland 12, California. 


Aluminum 


setting the pace—in growth, quality and service 
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WEED CONTRO 


Test plots 3 


years ago... 


25,000 Track-Miles last year! 


From test plots to 25,000 track-miles a year 

...1n just three years! That’s the impressive 

record of AGRONYL R, Socony Mobil’s new 

3 type weed control. AGRoNYL R is a product of 

Socony Mobil’s Research laboratories . . . was 
developed and perfected in cooperation with 
leading railroads on rights-of-way from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Canadian border. It’s 
a distinctly new kind of herbicidal oil, highly 
effective, and economical to use. 


Self-Applicatior 


s Many railroad engineering departments are 
turning to self-application for weed control 


for main lines, branch lines, secondary main 
lines and yard application. 


> Advantages of Self-Application 


These engineering departments have studied 
the problem of weed control and have found 
they can cut costs by self-application. Self- 
application can be made when desired and 
needed, and can be made when convenient to 
other maintenance schedules. Weed control 
is being tied in with road-bed maintenance 
programs. In this way, application costs are 
actually reduced! Shown below are examples 
of actual costs by self-application. 


CONVERTED WEED YARDTYPECAR...a joint- 


WORK TRAIN... a railroad 
reports an AGRONYL R ap- 
plication at $7 per acre 
for the system including 
material cost, labor, and 
locomotive charges.* 


SPRAY CAR (self-propelled) 

.. a railroad reports an 
AGRONYL R application at 
$4.80 per acre for the sys- 
tem including material 
cost and labor.* 


BURNER... a railroad re- 
ports an AGRONYL R ap- 
plication at $7.60 per acre 
for the system including 
material cost and labor.* 


agency operation reports 
an AGRONYL R applica- 
tion for yard control at 
$13.90 per acre including 
material cost and labor.* 


w 


We will be discussing these results and costs of ap- 

plication in detail with you prior to your prepara- 

tion of budgets for next year. However, if you desire 
: information sooner, we suggest you write us for the 
data you require. 


*NAMES ON REQUEST 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 


RAILROAD 
DIVISION 


26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


pear a 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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SITDOWN TYPE LIFT TRUCK 

What is called the first sitdown 
type electric-powered low lift plat- 
form truck is now available. The 
manufacturer claims several advan- 
tages for the new design, which per- 
mits the driver to sit down rather 
than stand during handling opera- 
tions. 

Operator fatigue is said to be re- 
duced, especially on long hauls, or 
where continuous operations keep 
the truck working for extended 
periods without relief; operator 
vision is substantially improved, be- 
cause, if bulky loads are to be han- 
dled, the truck can be built so the 
operator faces away from the load, 
giving him a clear view forward 
while traveling; operator training is 
simplified because controls are simi- 
lar to those of an automobile and 


almost identical with those on widely 
used sitdown type fork truck models. 
The truck is available in capacities 
from 10,000 to 20,000 Ib, and plat- 


form sizes can be varied to meet 
specific needs. Elwell-Parker Electric 
Company, Dept. RA, 4205 St. Clair 
ave., Cleveland 3 ® 


DIESEL AIR HORNS 

There is now on the market a 
diesel warning horn in which the 
individual horns are mounted on a 
standard base to allow wide selec- 
tion of combinations of pitches for 
best tone selections. The arrange- 
ment also allows quick replacement, 
if necessary, of one horn without 
depriving the equipment of the use 
of the remainder. Should one note 
need attention, it can be removed 
and after a cover plate is attached 
the remaining horns can continue in 
service until the defective unit is 
repaired or replaced. 

One base is used for all horn com- 
binations (one to five) which fit a 
standard horn mounting pad. 

Maximum diriensions with horns 
on all five pads are: height 1514 in., 
width 1414 in., and length 20% in. 
Weight is 314 lb for each single 
note and 81% lb for the base. 

Reversing or mounting horns in 
any combination is by two bolts. 
Replacement of the bronze dia- 
phragms can be done without re- 
moving the horn from the mounting. 
Construction is of brass and bronze 
to resist the elements.. Buell Manu- 
facturing Company, Dept. RA, 919 
West 49th Place, Chicago ® 
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DOCK BOARD LINE EXPANDED 


To meet increased demand for 
lightweight magnesium truck dock 
boards, one manufacturer now offers 
48 standard sizes in 1,000- or 2,000- 
lb axle load capacity. 

The boards are crowned to com- 
pensate for height differences be- 
tween truck and dock level, and éan 
be reversed when truck bed is lower 
than dock. A patented automatic 
drop-lock to anchor the board in 


place and prevent slipping is an 
exclusive feature. Magline, Inc., 
Dept. RA, Pinconning, Mich. ® 


MAINTENANCE ELECTRODE 

An iron powder type electrode for 
maintenance and repair welding has 
been recently announced. The new 
electrode, called Jet-Hard BU-90, is 
designed to produce a medium car- 
bon, medium alloy deposit for build- 
ing up worn parts with a dense, mod- 
erately hard and tough machinable 
surface to resist shock and abra- 
sion. A high deposition rate is said 
to result in a 34 per cent to 45 per 
cent increase in the amount of metal 
deposited per minute with the slag 
practically self-removing. 

Chromium and manganese in the 
deposit are said to increase the abra- 
sion and impact resistance as well 
as the toughness of the weld deposit. 
Tests reveal that this hardness range 
runs from 27 to 40 Rockwell C. 

The electrode is for operation on 
d-c, electrode negative, or a-c cur- 
rent and is available in 5/32-in., 
3/16-in. and 14-in. sizes. Lincoln 
Electric Company, Dept. RA, Cleve- 
land, Ohio ® 
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View under locomotive showing Oko- 
nite-Okoprene traction motor leads 
coming down from the high-voltage 
cabinet to two motor positions. 


SEABOARD rewires its diesels with 


OKONITE-OKOPRENE for 3 good reasons 


When the Seaboard Air Line Railroad overhauled its 
Baldwin-Westinghouse diesel-electric locomotives, Oko- 
nite-Okoprene Type DEL cable was used throughout. The 
power, auxiliary and control cabinets were reworked and 
completely rewired in addition to the lighting and control 
circuits. 

The three reasons why Seaboard engineers selected Oko- 
nite-Okoprene, Type DEL, were: 

1. Tough, dense, heat-resistant insulation. Okonite insula- 
tion, a mineral base compound, has been specified by railroads 
for over 75 years because of its high insulation resistance, 
electrical stability and outstanding physical characteristics. 
2. Moisture, flame, grease and oil-resistant sheath. 
Okoprene, a neoprene base compound, was introduced by 
Okonite to the trade in 1937. It has proved its mechanical 


ruggedness through use as the protective covering on port- 
able cables used in such demanding applications as mining 
and quarrying operations. 


3. Proved service record. These mold-cured cables, made 
by Okonite’s exclusive strip-insulation process, were the first 
rubber-insulated, neoprene-sheathed diesel-electric locomo- 
tive cables. The fact that this type cable has now become 
the standard for wiring railroad diesels is proof of its reli- 
ability and durability. 


Physical dimensions and electrical characteristics are given 
for Type DEL cable in Bulletin RA -1078—“Okonite 
Cables for Railroad Use.” This manual also contains 
information on other types of cables for railroad use and 
is available upon request to The Okonite Company, 
Passaic, N. J. 

3391 


ONITE insulated cables 
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Could “Relations” Work 
Be Better Organized? 


If a large-scale selling effort is to succeed, effective 
organization of sales forces is a top-priority requirement. 
This observation is applicable, regardless of whether the 
merchandise to be sold is a tangible article, or an idea. 
The product to be sold may have merit, and the sales 
forces and advertising support may be competent and 
adequate in quantity—but the sales effort can still fall 
short of success unless the forces are skillfully applied 
at strategic times and places. 


It’s like an army in a big battle. Having a 
righteous cause to fight for, and plenty of 
courageous and well-armed troops—these are 
mighty big helps toward victory. But deploying 
the right numbers of the right kind of troops 
to strategic points at the right time is at least 
half of the battle. 


If the division of responsibility between artillery, 
infantry and engineers is not clearly outlined, friction 
and confusion can result—which may be highly encour- 
aging to the enemy. Unified command, with sufficient 
local authority to encourage initiative, is usually desir- 
able. 

It has been this paper’s observation that there is no 
industry in America which, on the average, surpasses 
the railroads in the competence of the men to whom it 
entrusts the function known as “public relations.” A 
similar observation may be made of the caliber of officers 
to whom the railroads entrust all their “contact” re- 
sponsibilities. To gage the accuracy of this assertion, 
we suggest this test: List the names of ten or a dozen of 
the leading men who represent the railroads in these 
capacities, and then try to match this roster with a similar 
list from any other industry. 


AAR, a Big Advance 


The railroads are—comparatively speaking at least— 
ably staffed for their varied dealings with the public. 
Moreover, most of the ideas about public policy toward 
transportation which the railroads have been endeavor- 
ing to “sell” can find objective support from disinter- 
ested “outsiders” (e.g., shippers or academic scholars). 
In other words, the railroads have a meritorious article 
to sell, and a competent sales staff. Nevertheless, progress 
has been mighty leisurely in winning acceptance of some 
of the salutary ideas that railroads are seeking to 
promote. 

The railroad industry, over twenty years ago, took a 
great forward stride in more effectively organizing itself 
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for dealing with joint and collective problems when the 
present Association of American Railroads was organ- 
ized to take over the functions of the predecessor Ameri- 
can Railway Association, and a number of “independent” 
associations. The ARA had been a loosely knit associa- 
tion—not originally conceived as an organic whole. It 
was, rather, an amalgamation that “just growed” out 
of a lot of separate associations. The traditional practices 
of older organizations, with a tempo geared to earlier 
times, were considerably modernized and unified when 
ARA became AAR. 

Conditions—and the most effective and realistic meth- 
ods of dealing with them—change with the times; and 
organizations thrive best which constantly adapt them- 
selves to the changes in their environment. It might very 
well be that the present organization of the railroads 
for handling their problems of public contact is the very 
best that could be conceived—including the present 
division of functions among the national organization, 
the regional associations, and the individual railroads. 
On the other hand, it is also a fact that organizations, 
methods and techniques of individual railroads are con- 
stantly being improved for better adaptation to environ- 
ment. 

The same process is probably just as appropriate 
to the railroads’ collective activities—whether at the 
local, state, regional or national levels—as it is to affairs 
managed by the individual companies. 


Specialization Needed 


In public relations and other “contact” duties, there 
are some functions that can best be performed by indi- 
vidual railroads—while others are properly a joint re- 
sponsibility, at either the local, state. regional or national 
levels. Some “contacts” necessarily involve important 
detail which can be safely entrusted only to men of 
legal training and experience. Other “contact” work 
involves the press, and needs men who know the tech- 
niques of journalism. Still other important “contacts” 
have to do with groups of people with interests parallel 
to those of the railroads—and can best be arranged by 
people who have some acquaintance with the specific 
interests of these potential allies. 

The recruiting, supply and deployment of the forces 
needed for an effective campaign to “sell” ideas is a 
job requiring generalship of high quality. And attention 
given by the ablest leaders of the industry to maximum 
efficiency of organization in this area would certainly 
be no unprofitable use of their time. 


Most successful merchandisers of tangible 
products are particularly careful in harmoniz- 
ing their advertising with their “direct sales” 
efforts. That is, they do not waste salesmen’s 
time in doing jobs that advertising could do as 
well or better, for less expense. And they 
usually do not embark on large-scale adver- 
tising until they have a sales force deployed 
to “get the actual orders.” 
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1. NEW TRACKS, NEW ARRANGEMENT > 


How KCT Breaks a Bottleneck ... 


2. NEW TAILOR-MADE INTERLOCKING SYSTEM 
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GROUP NO.6 AREA 


T o insure reliable and prompt inter- 
change movements, a major project, 
known as the three-main-track inter- 
change. including important new in- 
terlockings and unique communica- 
tion facilities, is now being pushed 
to completion in an extensive area 
on the Kansas City Terminal. 


The Problem 


A large percentage of the inter- 
change movements between the 12 
railroads which enter Kansas City 
must pass through the Kansas River 
valley from the Missouri river south- 
west for about 2.3 miles to the loca- 
tion of tower No. 3. This area in- 
cludes yards of some of the roads, 
as well as numerous industries, large 
stock yards and packing plants. No 
through train movements are made 
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SWITCHES AND SIGNALS shown dotted im this plan were 
part of the old No. 3 interlocking, and are now included 


Here's What's Happening 


in this area, all operations being 
switching moves to serve industries, 
and transfer moves to deliver cars 
to yards of various railroads. 

All these moves were made on two 
non-signaled main tracks extending 
through this area. One group of 
switches, in the section called Chi- 
cago Junction (map). was operated 
by switch tenders, on duty 24 hours 
daily. The remainder of the switches 
were hand-thrown by switch crews. 

The switching crews, when serving 
industries or making interchange de- 
liveries, would enter and operate 
through this area “on sight.” Con- 
flicts caused unforeseen delays to 
transfer moves, which were intoler- 


3. NEW COMMUNICATIONS 


the new No. 3 interlocking. The entire six group areas 
controlled from one machine in a new Tower No. 3. 


able in present-day railroading. For 
example, Union Pacific perishable 
trains arriving from the west at 5:30 
a.m. include cars which must be de- 
livered north the Missouri river 
by 7 a.m. In too many instances the 
transfer crews encountered such de- 
connections were missed. 


of 


lays that 
Other transfer moves. as well as de- 
liveries to stock yards and industries, 


were similarly delayed. 


The Solution 


step in relieving this 
situation was to provide increased 
track capacity by extending another 
main track, making three running 
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tracks throughout the 2.3 miles north 
from Tower 3 to a junction point 
from which some lines extend across 
the Missouri, and others extend east 
along the south bank of the river. 
A second relief measure was to in- 
stall signal protection and interlock- 
ings to include power operation of 
practically all the main _ track 
switches, and home signals to direct 
movements by signal indication to 
enter and keep moving in either di- 
rection on any of the three tracks. 


Santa Fe Junction Interlocked 


The previous No. 3 interlocking, 
controlled from old tower No. 3 as 
shown on the track plan, included 
the railroad crossing just north of 
this old tower and the two switches 
west of the tower, as well as four 
single switches, five crossovers and 
home signals southwest of this old 
tower, in the area marked Santa Fe 
junction, all of which is now included 
as part of the new interlocking No. 3. 

The Santa Fe here has six tracks 
extending southwest, and the tracks 
extending off the lower part of the 
plan go about 1.2 miles to the Union 
Station, and on east through the city. 
Santa Fe trains to and from the west 
are routed over these tracks, a total 
of 28 passenger trains and about 
24 freight trains passing through 
this junction daily. The new inter- 
locking at Tower 3 now controls 
not only the Santa Fe junction and 
but also the main track 
switches throughout the territory 
northward for 7,850 ft. Beyond this 


crossing, 


interlocking, to the north, is a sec- 
ond area to be included in an inter- 
locking now being built, to be known 
as Tower 2. 

The new interlocking No. 3 in- 
cludes an extensive area involving 
48 single switches, 3 derails, 14 
double slip ends, 8 movable-point 
frogs and 90 signals. Trains or 
switching moves can enter this plant 
at 30 different home signals. Most 
of the signals affect more than one 
route, and some signals govern as 
many as eight routes, so that a 
total of 205 different lineups can be 
established in this interlocking. In 
numerous instances, separate routes 
can be in use simultaneously. 

To control this extensive interlock- 
ing efficiently from one tower, the 
Kansas City Terminal decided to in- 
stall a “UR” route control push-but- 
ton interlocking system. On the con- 
trol panel, each track is represented 
by a “line of light.” On each line, 
at the location corresponding with 
each home signal there is pushbut- 
ton which represents that signal. 

To line up a route, all the tower- 
man has to do is to push two but- 
tons, the first representing the home 
signal for the track on which the 
train is approaching, and the second 
at the place on the diagram repre- 
senting the track and location at 
which the train will depart from in- 
terlocking limits. An average of 524 
conflicting moves are made in 24 
hours. 

Because of the complexity of this 
track layout, a route from one of the 
entering home signals to points 


COMMUNICATIONS CONSOLE on leverman’s desk is connected to 38 talk- 


back loudspeakers at signals where trains enter interlocking limits. 


within the interlocking, and vice 
versa—and in some instances the de- 
parture from the far end of interlock- 
ing limits—may include several inter- 
mediate home signals. For exam- 
ple, a route from entering home sig- 
nal No. 92 to No.74 would also in- 
clude interlocking signals Nos. 80 
to 78. In such an instance, the tow- 
erman lines up the entire route by 
pushing only two buttons, 92 and 74. 
When the control is complete all 
three signals, 92, 80 and 78, will 
clear. 


Using the Loudspeakers 


When planning the new interlock- 
ing with all main track switches and 
crossovers power operated, and every 
train and engine move to be author- 
ized by a home signal, there was an 
obvious need for some means by 
which the towerman could know (1) 
when each switcher crew is ready to 
move; (2) from what entering home 
signal; and (3) to which exit. This 
need was met by installing a com- 
plete system of talk-back loudspeak- 
ers, connected to a console on the 
interlocking towerman’s desk. 

The talk-back speaker system is 
also used extensively by the signal 
maintainers when adjusting switch 
movements and testing relays. In 
most cases the maintainer can carry 
on a conversation with the tower op- 
erator without leaving the movement 
he is repairing. For group paging 
and answering, the loudspeakers are 
in six different groups. 

The project includes a total of 
38 talk-back speakers at various 
places throughout the interlocking 
area, usually near home signals, or 
at other places along switch leads. 

At 28 of these locations there is a 
pair of loudspeakers, one faced each 
way. Such a pair is mounted on a 
3-in. pipe mast 8 ft high. Because 
of limited area between tracks at 
nine locations, there is no space for 
loudspeaker masts, and therefore, at 
these places, the loudspeakers are the 
so-called dwarf type. 

The major items of signals and 
interlocking equipment on this proj- 
ect were furnished by the Union 
Switch & Signal Division of West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company. The 
communications equipment, includ- 
ing the talk-back speakers and tower- 
man’s console, were furnished by the 
Electronic Communication Equip- 
ment Company. 
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FIBROUS STRUCTURE of wrought iron is demonstrated 
by this iron bar which was notched and twisted, but did 


not break through completely. 


is shown 


Yes, Railroads Use Wrought Iron 


... AND TAKE ADVANTAGE OF ITS UNUSUAL CHARACTERISTICS 


By a Former Railroad Engineer of Tests 


A New England farmer, when asked 
about his apple crop. said ~Well. 
my apples didn’t do as well as I ex- 
pected, but then I didn’t think they 
would.” This, in reverse, suggests a 
peculiar characteristic of wrought 
iron, one of the oldest of useful 
metals. 

Modern engineers, especially those 
whose experience has been largely 
confined to the laboratory rather 
than the field of actual practice, have 
difieulty in reconciling some of the 
claims made for wrought iron which 
seems so at variance with what could 
reasonably be expected from a 
knowledge of the properties of this 
material as measured by tests. 

The writer, who served for 12 
years as engineer of tests for a major 
railroad—and, during the later years 
of that period, as vice-chairman of 
the Committee on Steel and chairman 
of the Committee on Wrought Iron 
of the American Society for Testing 
Materials—is not one to belittle the 
value of laboratory tests. His experi- 
ence with wrought iron in actual 
service long ago convinced him that 
no laboratory test truly reveals the 
valuable properties of this material. 

Wrought iron, perhaps because of 
its fibrous physical structure, has a 
remarkable ability to withstand vi- 
bration and repeated reversals of 
The material consists of a 


stress. 
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highly refined iron in which fibers 
of iron silicate have been physically 
incorporated. These fibers are dis- 
tributed evenly throughout the base 
material, and a cross-section of 
wrought iron would contain approxi- 
mately 250,000 iron silicate fibers 
in each square inch. This is the 
property that is supposed to be re- 
vealed and measured by the standard 
laboratory endurance test for ferrous 
metals. That this test fails to do 
justice to wrought iron has been 


proved many times. 
Road Tests the Proof 


For example, some years ago the 
New York Central, which was con- 
stantly seeking a cheaper but equally 
satisfactory substitute for wrought 
iron for engine bolts, staybolts, and 
many other uses, selected three dif- 
ferent brands of alloy steel which 
gave the best promise of meeting the 
requirements, based on laboratory 
test results. Test applications were 
made to 12 new steam locome- 
tives, in groups of three. Groups 
A, B and C were equipped with 
alloy-steel bolts X. Y and Z, re- 
spectively, and group D with stand- 
ard wrought-iron bolts. Records were 
kept of all bolt replacements through 
two shopping periods, an average of 
approximately 500,000 miles. 


ABILITY OF WROUGHT IRON bar to withstand twisting 
drawbar which connected locomotive and 

tender involved im a derailment. 


During this time each brand of 
bolts showed from 50 to 
cent more failures than the 
wrought-iron bolts. Instead of sav- 
ing money on the original cost of 
application of the steel bolts as ex- 
pected, the cost was higher because 
the locomotive builder demanded and 
received an “extra” of more than 
$200 per locomotive to cover the 
higher cost of machining and thread- 
ing the steel boits. 
In another service test, six new 
notives were equipped with a 


recommended brand of alloy- 
staybolts. These steel bolts in 
y tests showed substantially 
better physical properties in all re- 
spects than wrought-iron bolts. The 
test applications were carefully fol- 


lowed for more than two vears along 


with six other locomotives of the 


same class built at the same time by 
the same builder, but equipped with 
‘iron bolts. At the conclu- 
sion of this test the alloy-steel stay- 
bolts showed no particular advan- 
tage or disadvantage insofar as 
breakage was concerned. but in the 


six locomotives equipped with alloy- 
steel staybolts, abnormally early re- 
newal of firebox side sheets was re- 
quired. 

Simee ali 12 locomotives were op- 
erated in the same territory and used 
the same boiler waters with the same 


water treatment, the use of alloy- 
steel staybolts was held to be at least 
partly responsible for the short life 


= 


of the side sheets equipped with the 
bolts, especially since the six loco- 
motives having steel staybolts had to 
have new side sheets before any loco- 
motives having wrought-iron bolts 
required similar renewals. The con- 
clusion was that the higher yield 
strength of the alloy steel, compared 
with wrought iron, was one of the 
factors that caused the cracks to 
start in the firebox sheets, due to lack 
of sufficient flexibility. 

Twenty-six years ago the Com- 
mittee on Wrought Iron of the 
ASTM began a study to find out 
why wrought iron so often gives 
much better service than might be 
expected from laboratory test results. 
Funds were not available to cover 
the cost of an exhaustive job of re- 
search, but records were found of 
the results of a similar investigation 
made in England some years before. 

In that investigation, which in- 
cluded an extensive series of tests, it 
was found that wrought iron has, 


Railroading 


to a greater degree than steel, the 
ability to “recover” from effects of 
repeated stresses providing these 
stresses do not follow each other too 
quickly. This, it was concluded, was 
why laboratory endurance _ tests, 
usually made at high speed, do not 
correctly forecast the performance 
of wrought iron in actual service, 
where time intervals between damag- 
ing stresses are usually sufficient to 
allow time for “recovery” of the 
metal. 

Wrought iron of course has limita- 
tions; it rightly has a reputation 
for toughness but not for high tensile 
strength. It cannot be made sub- 
stantially stronger by heat treatment 
but withstands a great deal of pun- 
ishment when cold worked. This is 
one reason why it is especially re- 
sistant to physical abuse. 

Examples to match those given 
above might be cited also to show 
the ability of wrought iron to resist 
corrosion, and how misleading the 


results of accelerated corrosion tests 
can be. 

Why is it that so many capable 
engineers, particularly younger en- 
gineers, know so little about wrought 
iron? I believe it to be due to the 
fact that instructors in most en- 
gineering colleges have no oppor- 
tunity to obtain first hand experience 
with materials, except in a labora- 
tory. Therefore, it is natural that 
they pay scant attention to a material 
which there gives unimpressive 
results. 

Quoted below in part is AAR In- 
terchange Rule P.C 2 (i) adopted 
in 1952 by letter ballot vote of 94 
per cent for and 3 per cent votes 
against (3 per cent not voting) : 

“Brake pipe on all passenger 

equipment cars built new on or 

after January 1, 1952, must be 

114 in. size, extra heavy wrought 

iron. . . . Brake pipe branch pipe 

shall be 1 in. size, extra heavy 
wrought iron pipe.” 


After Hours 


Back to School 


I San Francisco a couple of weeks 
ago I learned that the Southern 
Pacific, this year, will have approx- 
imately 100 of its officers and super- 
visors attending courses at colleges 
and universities—all at company ex- 
pense, and with their salaries at their 
regular jobs being continued. 

President D. J. Russell explained 
this program to me as an effort by 
the railroad to give “some of the 
able men in the service of our com- 
pany a greater opportunity to broad- 
en their understanding of the kind 
of world we're living and doing 
business in. 

“We believe this program is a 
sound investment in the future of 
our company,” he said. The men 
being given this opportunity “are 
those who have already demonstrated 
their initiative and ability as well 
as their interest in the railroad.” 

He went on to point out that the 
company is particularly desirous that 
the men being given these educa- 
tional opportunities should get better 
acquainted with people in other busi- 
nesses. For example, in the trans- 
portation course at Leland Stanford 


by Editor, 
James G. Railway 
Lyne ‘ Age 


which is being started this summer 
and which the SP is sponsoring 
(Railway Age, March 19, p. 8), Mr. 
Russell emphasized the fact that the 
course is not being run exclusively 
for railroad men; and that the rail- 
roaders who attend will intermingle 
with representatives of competing 
forms of transportation. 


This educational program is 
not an innovation. It repre- 
sents merely the intensification 
of a policy which has been in 
the course of development by 
Southern Pacific for a number 
of years. 


The SP had a conference of some 
250 of its Pacific system officers and 
supervisors in progress while I was 
in San Francisco, and I was privi- 
leged to look in on it briefly. The 
discussion was centered on “motiva- 


tion,” with special reference, at this 
particular conference, to attainment 
of improved safety performance. All 
in all, I'd suspect it would be pretty 
hard to find a company, outside or 
inside the railroad business, which is 
devoting more attention than the SP 
to providing opportunities for its 
personnel to improve their general 
knowledge and understanding, for the 
kind of work they are doing. 


Discussion Leader's Booklet 


Incidentally, Hob Ferguson, the 
“outside” consultant who has in re- 
cent years done so much work for 
the SP in its systemwide “human 
relations” activities among employees 
and supervisors, has just authored an 
excellent little handbook of 64 pages, 
entitled “How to Develop Teamwork 
Through Discussion.” He gave me a 
copy which I have read with interest 
and profit. 

It makes a more detailed com- 
panion piece to the article we pub- 
lished in Railway Age of April 30 
by George N. Daffern of the CNR 
on “How to Run a Conference.” The 
Ferguson booklet is published by the 
Dartnell Corporation, Chicago 40, Ml. 
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“Railvan” Marries Road and Rail 


T he Chesapeake & Ohio’s “Railvan” 
—an hermaphrodite vehicle which 
runs on rails and on the highway 
with equal facility (Railway Age. 
February 27, page 8)—has reached 
a stage of development where ex- 
tensive service tests have shown that 
the vehicle will give freight a safe 
and fast ride—whether behind a 
highway tractor or in trains on the 
rails. Kenneth A. Browne, director 
of research, emphasizes, however, 
that there are a number of ideas yet 
to be worked out on Railvan and 
that the two vehicles shown publicly 
for the first time at the railroad’s an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting in Rich- 
mond, Va., on April 26, are experi- 
mental prototypes in the development. 


A New Vehicle 


At a superficial glance, Railvan 
looks like an ordinary modern high- 
way semi-trailer with what appears 
to be an extra dolly hung from the 
body behind the highway wheels at 
the rear. Actually, Railvan is a com- 
pletely new type of vehicle which 
incorporates a center sill, two bol- 
sters, and the strength requirements 
of a railroad car, together with the 
superstructure design, fifth wheel 
and braking system which charac- 
terize a highway vehicle. 

Economics of Railvan have been 
researched and developed by the 
C&O in the search to find a vehicle 
which will provide the inherent low 
cost of long haul by rail and the 
flexibility of the truck for terminal 
distribution. 

While conventional piggyback pro- 
vides the physical means of attaining 
these goals, it involves the movement 
of one vehicle atop another in tran- 
sit over the railroad. In ordinary 
TOFC, three tons of dead weight (in- 
cluding the weight of the locomotive} 
must be carried for each ton of lad- 
ing, on the average, according to the 
C&O. Railvan, by comparison, with 
a load of 7 tons, produces a tare- 
load ratio of 1 to 1. 

Unlike most hermaphrodite ve- 
hicles developed in the past for com- 
bination railway-highway service, 
Railvan is designed to couple in 
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IN TERMINAL AREAS .. . 


. . . Railvan is fifth-wheeled by 2 con- brakes and lights. On the highway. 
ventional truck-tractor. for which speed is limited only by legal restric- 
service it is equipped with standard tions and tractor power. 


FOR THE LONG PULL... 


. . - hermaphrodite vehicle couples road air, and capable of conventional 
into trains, braked by standard rail- freight train speeds. 


Baral 
7 ; 
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trains—up to 150 units—for eco- 
nomical movement on the rails. 

Its designers say Railvan success- 
fully meets the following require- 
ments: 

(1) It incorporates the highway 
vehicle safety specifications of 
the ICC. 

(2) It has a separate set of wheels 
for railroad service and an- 
other for highway service. 

(3) It can be transferred quickly 
from highway to rail opera- 
tion, and the reverse. 

(4) It has a special type coupler 
for movement in trains and 
has built into it a buff ele- 
ment comparable to the rail- 
road car center sill. 

It is equipped with a railroad 
air brake system operated 
from a conventional source. 

(6) It combines lightness of 
weight and strength of struc- 
ture. 

Railvan meets all ICC safety 
specifications with regard to high- 
way movement—such as lights and 
reflectors. It has also ladders on 
both sides on the rear end and a run- 
ning board on the roof. While these 
attachments do not entirely meet 
ICC rules for safety devices, Mr. 
Browne believes either that (1) 
Railvan can gain acceptance as a 
new type of vehicle justifying minor 
departures from standard fitments 
or (2) by the attachment of movable 
parts, end ladders and grab irons 
required to meet ICC standards can 
be provided. 

In revenue service Railvan could 
be operated in a number of ways. 


FOR HIGHWAY SERVICE . .. 


The C&O thinks the general pattern 

of operation will comprise: 

(1) pick up of the van by ordinary 
truck tractor shippers’ 
loading docks; 

(2) parking of the vans diagonally 
in a line along an assembly 
track in the railroad terminal 
yard; 

(3) assembly of the vans into rail- 
road trains. 

A terminal crew—using a “spot- 
ter” or special transfer vehicle de- 
scribed below—hauls each van from 
the parking area; spots the van over 
the rails on the assigned outbound 
tracks; lowers its railroad wheels 
onto the track; adjusts the wheel 
suspension to align with the coupler 
on the front of the leading van; 
backs into it to engage the couplers; 
then further raises the vehicle to 
normal running height, whence the 
leading van’s front dolly wheels can 
be retracted. The spotter then drops 
the last van’s landing gear to the 
rails, disconnects, and departs for 
the next van. 

This procedure continues for all 
vans in the group—building up a 
train from rear to front. An adapter 
truck is then coupled to the leading 
van in the train, to which a locomo- 
tive with standard couplers can be 
attached. 

It is envisaged that Railvans 
would be operated in solid trains and 
not mixed with other equipment. 
Preliminary tests indicate that it 
would be entirely feasible to run 
trains of at least 150 Railvans; their 
strength and tracking ability would 
permit trains of 200 cars. 


IMPORTANT STATISTICS 


OF RAILVAN 
Length of body 26 ft 4 9/16 in. 
Length overall 29 ft 3 1/2 in. 
Outside width 8 ft 


12 ft 3 in. 
1l ft 7 in. 


Highway clearance 
Rail clearance 


Floor height 

Highway 51 in. 

Rail 43 in. 
Coupler height rail 37 5/8 in. 
Rail wheel 24 in. 
Highway wheel 10.00-15 
Weight empty 10,500 Ib 
Weight loaded 38,000 Ib max. 
Load capacity 27,500 Ib max. 
Design tire load 22,000 Ib 


Nominal load capacity of the Rail- 
van is 10 tons. Actually, in rail serv- 
ice, it will carry up to 14 tons. The 
real limit on load. therefore, is im- 
posed not by the railroad service, 
but on the highways to comply with 
city and state weight regulations. 

The underframe of Railvan com- 
prises a tubular center sill on which 
are assembled crossbearers and front 
and rear bolsters. The center sill is 
attached to the rear coupler only and 
can deflect in the rest of the struc- 
ture producing one half-inch com- 
pression under buff load of 300,000 
Ib. 

Materials for Railvan were selected 
to achieve high strength yet low 
weight. The underframe is low alloy, 
high-strength steel, while the body is 
made of aluminum-silicon-magnes- 
ium alloy. The sides use the outside 
stake principle for simplicity of con- 
nection to underframe. The inside 
skin acts both as a strength member 


FOR MOVEMENT ON RAILS . . 


Arms supporting highway wheels (above) and railroad 
wheels (opposite) are attached to springs. By hanging 


By controlling length of highway and rail arms, the same 
spring deflection is achieved for rail as for highway opera- 


highway arm on this spring, the railroad wheels can be tion. Air motor which changes wheels also raises or 


moved to provide necessary clearance between the rail 
and the tires. It can adjust to loading dock height. 
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lowers body to give equal coupler height for rail move- 
ment, regardless of weight of lading. 
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SUSPENSION IS THE REAL KEY 


“The real key to the design of the 
Railvan,” according to the C&O’s re- 
search department, “is its method of 
suspension.” To make Railvan practi- 
eal, its developers had to devise a 
means by which the different heights 
required by rail and road service 
eould be attained simply and at the 
same time adjust to varying weights 
of lading. 

The arms supporting both highway 
wheels and rail wheels are attached 
to the outer casing of a B. F. Good- 
rich “torsilastie” spring. This comprises 
a rubber tube vulcanized to an inner, 
stationary tube and a movable outer 
sleeve—-thereby providing elasticity by 
deflection of the rubber. In this de- 
sign, which provides control of the 
length of highway and rail arms, the 
same spring deflection is achieved by 
both highway and rail operation. Fur- 
thermore, by hinging the highway arm 
on the spring, the railroad wheels can 


be moved te provide the necessary 
clearance between the rail and the 
tires. 

The inner or stationary elements of 
the torsilastie springs are connected 
through a splined sleeve and an 
arm to the actuator screw — driven 
through a gear train by an air motor. 

The air motor, operating on con- 
ventional railroad 90-psi air brake 
pressure, “twists” the spring and 
transfers the van from highway to rail 
position or back in about 30 seconds. 
Into the motor there is built a locking 
device which can fix the suspension 
system in any position. A seale and 
pointer show the operator when the 
van is in a proper height for coupling 
in rail service. 

Thus the transfer operation not 
only lowers and retracts the wheels, 
but also operates to level the vehicle, 
both in relation to the vans im the 
train in rail service and in relation to 


To change wheels, air motor drives 
actuator screw through a gear train. 
Latter is connected through splined 
sleeve and arm to “torsilastie” springs. 


loading docks used in highway service. 

The designers of Railvan faced a 
clearance problem—namely, to find a 
place to store the highway wheels 
when the van is in rail service. They 
solved it by installing 10.00-15 “Low 
Boy” type tires. 


and as an inside lining of the body. 
The floor, made of aluminum extru- 
sion, is also what is described as “a 
sheer diaphragm.” 

Railvan has two completely sepa- 
rate braking systems. That used in 
highway service is the type conven- 
tionally used in over-the-road high- 
way tractor-trailer rigs with hose air 
brake and control connections be- 
tween the semi-trailer and the tractor. 

For movement in railroad service, 
Railvan is equipped with brakes 
working off conventional railroad 
train brake pressures and controls. 
The actual application of braking 
power to the rail wheels, however, 
is designed on a new principle by 
which the brakes are kept applied 
by a spring and released only when 
air pressure is built up in the train 
line and compresses the spring. Thus, 
when Railvans are on a track and 
left by the locomotive, they are fully 
braked automatically, since the nor- 
mal position of the brake is “ap- 
plied.” This obviates the necessity for 
hand brakes, which are not provided 
on Railvan as presently designed. 

The brake cylinders, one for each 
wheel, are part of the brake beam, 
which contains a composition brake 
shoe and slack adjusters. The brake 
beam is hung from the rail arms, 
with the brake piston connected to 
the coil spring housing. 

For highway service, as noted, 
Railvan is equipped with a conven- 
tional fifth wheel. 
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For railroad service, Railvan is 
equipped with a specially designed 
coupler of the male-female type ca- 
pable of supporting the vertical load, 
since each van is equipped with only 
one pair of wheels. The male por- 
tion of the coupler is attached to the 
center sill at the front of the vehicle, 
while the female portion is welded 
into the rear bolster. 

The coupler is completely auto- 
matic, engaging on impact, and dis- 
engaged from the side of the vehicle 
through a conventional coupling 
lever. The center of the coupler con- 
tains the air-brake line which is con- 
nected or unconnected automatically. 
In railroad running position, the 
coupler on Railvan rises 37 inches 
above the rail—3 inches higher than 
standard coupler height for freight 
cars. 

The C&O has under development a 
special transfer vehicle for moving 
Railvans between parking areas and 
tracks and for assembling them in 
trains. It picks up hydraulically the 
front of a van, moves it to the track, 
shifts the wheels from road to rail 
and couples up—all within two 
minutes. This spotter moves and 
spots the Railvan through the rail- 
road coupler, rather than on the 
fifth wheel, and consequently auto- 
matically connects by trainline air, 
since the mechanism which transfers 
the wheels is actuated thereby. The 
spotter is kept coupled until the 
changeover has been made. Although 


an ordinary highway tractor can be 
used to transfer Railvans, yard air 
must be used to operate the wheel 
mechanism and the van’s landing 
gear must be adjusted to allow for 
a difference of 14 inches between rail 
and highway positions. 


COUPLING DEVICE 


Male portion of automatic coupler 
(above) is attached to center sill at 
the front of Railvan. Coupler engages 
on impact and is released by brake- 
man from side of van with conven- 
tional uncoupling lever. Female part 
(below) is welded into rear bolster. 
Center hole is part of train brake 
pipe system which is connected auto- 
matically when coupler engages. 
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LOADED and ready for shipment. 


moving over the road. 


The buildings are 


designed so as not to present close clearance hazards when 


~ 


ON THE ROCK ISLAND ... 


Depots That Travel by Rail 


Prebuilt stations of standard design, carried “piggy- 


back” from the manufacturer’s plant to the building 


site, are providing modern and attractive facilities at 


smaller communities on the line 


Pamengu stations that can be picked 
up and moved bodily from one loca- 
tion to another are going into serv- 
ice on the Rock Island. They are the 
road’s answer to the need for low-cost 
stations that can easily be moved 
elsewhere if there is no longer need 
for them at the original location. 

Present-day trends in rail traffic 
have convinced the Rock Island that 
the expense of remodeling existing 
stations at many locations is not 
warranted, nor is it practical to main- 
tain them in first-class shape when 
they are not being fully utilized. At 
the same time it is recognized that 
some sort of building is needed that 
will satisfy the requirements for a 
small station and yet be inexpensive 
to erect and maintain. 


Portable but Permanent 
A requirement imposed by the 


management of the road was that 
such a building should be portable 
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and yet provide most of the quali- 
ties of a permanent structure. The 
stipulation of portability was made 
with the thought in mind that should 
it be necessary to abandon the station 
at some future date, a minimum ex- 
pense would be involved in moving 
and relocating the building. 

In addition, the cost of new con- 
struction at another location would 
be saved. 

The needs of a typical small way- 
side station were then analyzed. Re- 
sults of the analysis were given to 
the road’s building engineers to be 
fused into a plan for a single, more 
or less standard building suitable for 
almost any location on the road. 

Through the joint efforts of T. J. 
Engle, engineer of buildings, and 
W. C. Humphreys, engineer-archi- 
tect, working under direction of W. 
B. Throckmorton, chief engineer, a 
design was developed for a_ basic 
structure 10 ft wide. Without a toilet 
the length is 30 ft. When a toilet is 


UNLOADING is usually accomplished by sliding the struc- 
ture on skid rails from the flat car to a point directly 
over foundation. Jacks are used to lower it into place. 


installed, overall length becomes 35 
ft (see floor plan). By limiting the 
width to 10 ft it is possible to load 
the buildings on flat cars for ship- 
ment without causing close clearance 
hazards. 

Stations built to date have been 
manufactured by the Star Manufac- 
turing Company in its plant at Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


Built Mostly of Steel 
The design calls for the building 


to be constructed on a welded frame 
of steel channels within which the 
wood floor joists and flooring are 
securely fastened. Walls of the 
building are approximately 4 in. 
thick, with exterior surfaces of cor- 
rugated galvanized metal sheets. In- 
terior surfaces of walls in the office 
and waiting room are finished with 
fir plywood, while the ceiling is of 
flat metal sheets. 

For comfort and economy, walls 
of these rooms are insulated with 
double-faced aluminum foil, and 
blankets of glass fiber are used to in- 
sulate the floor and ceiling. The 
freight and baggage room is not in- 
sulated but the walls are protected 
from possible baggage-truck damage 
by a plywood wainscot 4 ft high. 
Window sash and doors are of steel 
with the exception of the overhead 
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SPECIAL SLING, attached to base 
frame with bolts, can be used for 
loading and unloading building with a 
crane. 


NEW DEPOT, contrasting 
strongly with the old, will be an 
attractive addition to this small 
community and will more effi- 
ciently serve its needs. Old struc- 
ture will be torn down. 


freighthouse service door which is 
made of wood. 

Most of the permanent fixtures, 
such as the electrical wiring, ticket 
counter, telegrapher’s desk and wait- 
ing-room benches, are installed by 
the manufacturer. Before leaving the 
plant, the outside of each building 
is given two coats of cement-base 
paint. Interior walls above the dado 
are given two coats of light green 
paint and the dado, doors, sash and 
trim are painted with medium green 
enamel. Thus, very little, if any, 
work remains to be done on each 
building at the installation site. 


A Crane Can Unload It 


Design of the building is such that, 
if desired, a crane may be used to 


lift it to and from a flat car. To 
make this possible. two holes are 
provided on each side of the base 
frame. When heavy bolts are inserted 
into these holes, a specially designed 
‘aling (see sketch), can be attached 
so the unit can be handled by a 
single fall line. 

In another method of unloading— 
the one most generally used—the car 
carrying the station is spotted di- 
rectly opposite the foundation which 
has been previously prepared. Skid 
rails, supported by timber cribbing, 
are placed at the car level, and the 
building is shifted from the car onto 
the rails and skidded to a position 
directly above its foundation. It is 
then lowered into place with jacks. 

All that remains to be done is to 
connect electrical and telegraph wir- 


TOILET 


] 


WAITING ROOM 


Ticket 
counter 


FREIGHT ROOM 


| 
| 
750" Overhead door | 


FLOOR PLAN may inelude a toilet, 
but if one is not provided the size of 
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waiting room is reduced and the over- 
all length becomes 30 ft. 


ing, tie into the water and sewer con- 
nections and install toilet fixtures if 
required, grade around the building 
and install the heating unit. The 
office and waiting-room portions are 
usually heated by either an oil or gas 
space heater depending on which 
type of fuel is most readily available. 


Foundations Prebuilt Too 


The Rock Island places this port- 
able building on a series of precast 
concrete pedestals or piers instead of 
a poured concrete footing and bear- 
ing wall. This type of foundation is 
used to keep construction costs to 
a minimum. 

In the past year, the road has 
placed six of the buildings at various 
locations. Units equipped with toilet 
facilities installed at West 
Branch, lowa, and Grundy Center, 
White City, Kan., and Groom, Tex. 
One 10-ft by 30-ft unit was placed at 
Chesterfield, Mo., and another at 
Buckeye, Iowa. A building incorpo- 
rating a variation of the basic de- 
sign was installed at Howe, Okla. 
This building is the same as the ba- 
sic design, except that it is 53 ft long. 
It serves as a joint facility with the 
Kansas City Southern and it was 
needed to provide space to house 
interlocking equipment and for han- 
dling transfer mail and express. 
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FREIGHT AGENTS ASK CONGRESS TO ALLOW ... 


Rate Competition in Transportation 


Prompt congressional action on 
legislation to effect free competition 
among transport media was urged 
in a resolution adopted at the April 
24-26 annual meeting in Cleveland 
of the Freight Station Section of the 
Association of American Railroads. 

The resolution also asked Con- 
gress to relieve all forms of trans- 
portation of the obligation to re- 
strain their rate reductions to pro- 
tect the rates and business of their 
competitors. 

Almost 800 railroad men and their 
wives, from all 48 states and Can- 
ada, attended the convention. Prin- 
cipal speakers were Felix S. Hales, 
president, New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis; R. G. May, AAR vice-presi- 
dent; W. G. Miller, superintendent 
of clerical operations-systems, Penn- 
sylvania; C. A. Naffziger, director, 
Freight Loss and Damage Prevention 
Section, AAR: and G. H. Hill, direc- 
tor of the Freight Station Section. 

“All railroads have public rela- 
tions departments these days,” Mr. 
Hales said, “and they work to pro- 
mote good will and favorable pub- 
lic opinion for the roads. But, 
actually, what the public thinks of 
a railroad depends on the public’s 
experiences with that railroad. Their 
experiences, good or bad, frequently 
are the result of agents’ able or in- 
different efforts. It seems to me, 
therefore, that we might properly 
call local agents ‘the first line of 
public relations.’ ” 

Mr. May, discussing car short- 
ages and the clean-car situation, said: 

“We could have loaded 969,949 
more cars during 1955 with the 
same serviceable ownership—IF con- 
signees had cleaned all debris from 
cars at the time they were unloaded. 
Estimated cost of cleaning cars dur- 
ing 1955 was $110 million.” 

Mr. Naffziger reported that in 
1955, loss and damage claim pay- 
ments totaled $98,003,641, 4.7% un- 
der the $102,877,457, paid in 1954. 
“New claims from the public totaled 
3.243.263,” he continued, “an in- 
crease of 2.1%, compared with the 
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3,177,084 received in 1954. The 
suspense account amounted to $10,- 
527,355 at the end of 1955, an in- 
crease of 2.5%, while the ratio of 
loss and damage claim payments to 


freight revenue decreased from 1.25 
in °54 to 1.10 in °55.” 

The section will hold its 1957 an- 
nual meeting in St. Louis, April 30 
and May 1 and 2. 


“What We Need Is Incentive’ 


One central theme—the need for 
incentives as a basis for successful 
accomplishments—ran through the 
three principal addresses delivered 
to the joint conventions, at Memphis 
April 22-25, of the American Rail- 
way Development Association and the 
Railway Development Association of 
the Southeast. 

The speakers who emphasized this 
basic idea, at times in strikingly 
similar language, were Charles B. 
Shuman, president of the American 
Farm Bureau; Clement D. Johnston, 
chairman of the board of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce; and Walter 
G. Barlow, vice-president of Opinion 
Research Corporation. 

“Incentive is the essential in- 
gredient in making the system of free 
enterprise work,” said Mr. Shuman, 
“but as the percentage of national 
income going to government in- 
creases, the incentive to get ahead de- 
creases.” “There seems to be no 
limit to the appetite for handouts 
at public expense,” declared Mr. 
Johnston. Business, Mr. Barlow 
pointed out, “wants and _ needs, 
among other things, a system that 
will make incentive work.” That, he 
said, needs “personalized _leader- 
ship.” 

Mr. Johnston pointed out, how- 
ever, that there is “no limit to the 
heights to which America can rise 
if we stop childish bickering about 
who is going to get the biggest piece 
of pie, and devote ourselves to mak- 
ing the pie so big we can all get a 
good slice.” 


“Make no little plans,” he told the 
railway development men, adding 
that: “Man for man, no other group 
has more influence in shaping the 
future of America.” 

Both Groups Elect Officers— 
D. M. Lynn, Cleveland, assistant vice- 
president of industrial development 
of the Erie, was elected president of 
the ARDA to succeed P. R. Farlow, 
Chicago, general agricultural and 
forestry agent of the Illinois Central. 
E. E. Exon, real estate and tax agent 
of the New York Central at Cincin- 
nati, was moved up from second vice- 
president to first; F. E. Wolff, gen- 
eral agricultural agent of the Cana- 
dian Pacific at Toronto, was advanc- 
ed from secretary-treasurer to second 
vice-president; and F. B. Stratton, 
San Francisco, director of industrial 
development of the Western Pacific, 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 

The RDAS elected as its new presi- 
dent W. O. Harper, Atmore, Ala., 
agricultural agent of the Frisco. He 
succeeds J. E. Saucier, Atlanta, assist- 
ant general development and real 
estate agent of the Atlanta & West 
Point and the Georgia. Other officers 
are E. M. Nix, Jacksonville, agricul- 
tural agent, Seaboard Air Line, first 
vice-president; R. P. Keithley, Ro- 
anoke, Va., industrial and agricul- 
tural agent, Norfolk & Western, sec- 
ond vice-president; and J. R. Glynn, 


Mobile, general industrial agent, 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, secretary- 
treasurer. 


The ARDA voted to hold its 1957 
meeting at the Schroeder Hotel in 
Milwaukee, May 12-15. 
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G.T.M. Per Wage Dollar Down Sharply 


Each dollar railroads paid their 
employees in 1955 bought 44.3% 
fewer gross ton-miles than each 
dollar of compensation paid in 1939. 

That was shown in “Transport 
Economics,” publication of the ICC’s 
Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics. In 1955, the output of 
gross ton-miles per employee dollar 
of compensation was 326. The com- 
parable figure for 1939 was 585. 

The 1955 figure, however, was 
higher than any of those of the four 


preceding years, which ranged from 
1951’s 319 to 1953’s 304. Top figure 
of the 1939-1955 period was 1941’s 
606. 

Meanwhile, the gross ton-miles per 
employee hour paid for were 48.4% 
higher in 1955 than in 1939, thus re- 
flecting the trend of gross ton-miles, 
which were up 49.3%. Average com- 
pensation per hour (including all 
time paid for) was up 166.4%— 
from 1939’s 74.9 cents to 1955's 
$1.9914. 


How Rate Hike Hit Commodity Groups 


The Ex Parte 196 freight-rate in- 
crease amounted to 6% on manu- 
factures and miscellaneous, for- 
warder traffic and l.c.l., 5.8% on 
products of forests, 5.2% on animals 
and products, and 4.9% on products 
of agriculture and mines. Overall 
average increase was 5.5%. 

These figures were given by the 
ICC’s Bureau of Transport Econom- 


ics and Statistics in its “Transport 
Economics.” The bureau also re- 
leased the accompanying table show- 
ing rate increases by commodity 
groups since June 30, 1946. It 
.oted that the estimates reflect gross 
freight revenues before adjustments 
and they assume that intrastate rates 
have been increased on the same 
basis as interstate rates. 


ESTIMATED AVERAGE PERCENTAGE INCREASES IN FREIGHT 
RATES AUTHORIZED SINCE JUNE 30, 1946 


Commodity group 


Products of agriculture 

Animals and products 

Products of mines 

Products of forests 

Manufactures and miscellaneous, 
including forwarder traffic ... 

Less-carload traffic 


Total, all commodities 


United 
States* 


Western 
district* 


Pocahontas Southern 
region region 


82.8 
101.0 
68.8 


Eastern 
district 


99. 
08. 


1 
85.2 


*Does not include effects of extra authorizations for Western trunk-line Zone | except as shown on 


last line. 


Traffic “Share” Data Revised by ICC 


The ICC’s Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics has revised 
the tabulations and chart it has issued 
from time to time to show how 
intercity freight traffic has been 
“shared” by various agencies of 
transportation since 1939, 

The revision is Statement No. 568 
of the bureau. It does not change 
the 1954 figures, released previously, 
which showed that the railroads’ 
share of that year’s intercity ton- 


miles was 49.5%, the first time in 
which their share was less than 50% 
(Railway Age, Oct. 24, 1955, p. 15). 

The revision involved principally 
the motor carrier figures, although 
there were some changes in the wa- 
ter carrier data. As to motor carrier 
data, the bureau noted that varia- 
tions between the new and old series 
range from a slight difference in 
1940 to an increase of around 10 
billion ton-miles for 1943. 


Abandonment Threat Gets Action 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s action in authorizing abandon- 
ment of the line involved has prompt- 
ed the Wisconsin Public Service 
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Commission to allow the Milwaukee 
to discontinue unprofitable passenger 
operations and thus justify keeping 
the road’s line in service for freight; 


this was the case in which the 
ICC found a way to override state 
authorities which refuse to permit 
curtailment of unprofitable services 
(Railway Age, Mar. 12, p. 5). The 
line involved extends from Heafford 
Junction, Wis., to Woodruff. Its 
freight business was profitable, but 
not profitable enough to offset losses 
on passenger services which the Wis- 
consin commission insisted upon. 

The ICC’s line-abandonment auth- 
orization resulted in the Wisconsin 
commission’s reconsideration and 
grant of permission to drop the pas- 
senger operations. Thus the Mil- 
waukee has asked the ICC to vacate 
the abandonment certificate. 


Traffic Men Try for $1,000 
Prize in KO&G Contest 


A $1,000 cash prize has been 
offered by the Kansas, Oklahoma & 
Gulf and its affiliates for the slogan 
that “best describes the services of 
our railroads.” KO&G affiliates are 
the Midland Valley and the Okla- 
homa City-Ada-Atoka. 

Eligible to compete are shippers, 
traffic men, and anyone who has any- 
thing to do with scheduling or rout- 
ing freight. Contestants are urged 
to submit slogans of not more than 
five words. Entries, which must be 
postmarked before May 31, 1956, 
should be adressed to the KO&G Raii- 
way, Box 1447, Muskogee, Okla. 


Competitive Pricing Seen 
Answer to Traffic Losses 


Competitive pricing by railroads 
is the means of halting inroads made 
by truckers into traffic volume, the 
Boston Society of Security Analysts 
was told May 7 by R. E. Themas, ex- 
ecutive committee chairman of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 

Change to such practices “is com- 
ing eventually,” he declared, and 
“will be hurried along” with adop- 
tion of the Cabinet Committee’s 
recommendations for greater com- 
petitive freedom. 

Mr. Thomas who is also vice- 
president of Pennroad Corporation, 
noted, however, that he feels loss of 
tonnage to competitive forms of 
transport has “on a relative basis, 
just about reached a maximum.” He 
predicted that railroads will hold at 
least the present share of approxi- 
mately half the available business. 
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Air Travel Hazards 
Far Greater than Rail 


Travel on regularly scheduled do- 
mestic air lines in 1955 was more 
than 14 times more hazardous than 
travel by rail. 

The railroads’ fatality rate was 
0.67 passengers killed per billion 
passenger-miles. The air lines’ rate 
was 9.49 per billion passenger miles, 
including the 39 passengers killed in 
the sabotage accident at Longmont, 


Colo., which resulted from a bomb 
explosion. ICC figures on which rail- 
road passenger-fatality rates are 


based include deaths in accidents at- 
tributed to sabotage. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, how- 
ever, eliminated the Longmont acci- 
dent from its 1955 figures for air 
lines. On that basis, the air lines’ 
rate became 7.6 per billion passen- 
ger-miles, which would make them 
about 11144 times more hazardous 
last year than railroads. The com- 
parative figures were presented by 
the ICC’s Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics in its “Trans- 
port Economics,” which showed the 
7.6 figure in the regular 1955 spot 
and carried the 9.49 rate in a foot- 
note. 


Fire Damages 650 Ft of 
SP’s Salt Lake Trestle 


Preliminary reports indicate burn- 
ing waste from a hot box caused the 
May 4 fire which damaged 650 ft of 
Southern 


wooden trestle on the 


Pacific’s Lucin cutoff across the 
Great Salt Lake, Utah. 
The fire caused an_ estimated 


$300,000 damage to the structure. 
SP is currently replacing the wooden 


trestle, built in 1904, with a 13- 
mile fill (Railway Age, Mar. 19, 
p. 9). 


SP expected to have the damaged 
trestle back in service over the past 
weekend. 


Shippers Face Increase 
In Demurrage Charges 


Changes in car demurrage rules 
and charges proposed by the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads were 
the subject of public hearings in Chi- 
cago last week. 

Proposed changes would increase 
demurrage charges and reduce some 
“free time” allotments. For exam- 
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ple, a shipper holding a car for five 
days beyond the free time allotment 
now pays $18. If the proposed 
changes are put into effect, he would 
pay $32. Railroads hope the new 
rules will help increase the car sup- 
ply by accelerating car turn-around 
time and prevent use of rail equip- 
ment for storage. 

One shipper objected to what he 
called “penalization by railroads for 
a car shortage for which railroads 
are to blame.” He said “railroads 
have been retiring old cars faster 
than they have been building new 
ones.” Another shipper testified that 
a great deal of the car shortage prob- 
lem would be eliminated “if railroads 
made an effort to keep schedules” 
and thereby prevent car bunching. 


Financial 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
—Stock Split Approved—aA five-for- 
one split of common and _ preferred 
stocks to be effective August 1, sub- 
ject to ICC approval, was approved 
by stockholders at the annual meet- 
ing April 26. They also approved an 
incentive stock option plan for off- 
cers and key employees and voted 
these changes in the company’s chart- 
er: increased directorships from 15 to 
17, changed par value of common and 
preferred shares from $50 to $10 to 
facilitate the split, and terminated 
stockholders’ pre-emptive rights on 
200,000 shares of authorized but un- 
issued common stock in setting up 
the stock option plan. 


Canadian Pacifie. — Capital 
Needs of Expansion Program.—About 
$60,000,000 a year to finance average 
capital needs of the proposed 15-year 
$1,500,000.000 expansion program (see 
Railway Market, p. 9), will be avail- 
able from depreciation accruals and 
salvage proceeds, N. R. Crump, CPR 
president, told recent shareholders’ 
meeting. Although the average annual 
balance of $40,000,000 might be fi- 
nanced partly from retained earnings, 
it will be necessary to obtain new 


money for the remainder. At some 
stage in the program, Mr. Crump 
said, equity financing will become 


necessary. 


Missouri - Kansas - Texas.—£n- 
larged Executive Committee. — The 
board of directors has voted to en- 
large the executive committee and 
elected Robert E. Thomas as com- 
mittee chairman. Mr. Thomas has 
headed the board’s finance committee, 
which was abolished. He is a vice- 
president of the Pennroad Corpora- 
tion, which, with State Street Invest- 


ment Corporation and Bear, Stearns 
& Company, last year acquired a ma- 
jority interest in the Katy’s common 
stock. 


Applications 


BALTIMORE & OHIO.—To assume liability for 
$3,600,000 of equipment trust certificates, third 
installment of a proposed $14,700,000 issue, 
which will finance in part the purchase of 
freight cars costing an estimated $18,467, 
(Railway Age, Nov. 28, 1955, p. 40). Dated 
January 1, the certificates would mature in 15 
annual installments of $240,000 each, beginning 
January 1, 1957. They would be sold by com- 
p:titive bids which would fix the interest rate. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS.—To as- 
sume liability for $4,620,000 of equipment trust 
certificates to finance in part the purchase of 

box cars from General American Trans- 
portation Corporation, and six 1,750-hp dicsel- 
electric units from Electro-Motive Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. Esitimated unit cost of 
400 of the box cars is $9,039, while the other 
hundred, to be equipped with DF loaders, would 
cost $11,014 each. Four locomotives are expected 
to cost $179,234 each, and the estimated unit 
cost of the other two is $185,514. The certificates 
would mature in 30 semiannual installments of 
$154,000 each, beginning December 1. They 
would be sold by competitive bids which would 
fix the interest rate. 


Dividends Declared 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—common, 871/2¢, quar- 
terly, payable June 20 to holders of record 
June 1; 312% convertible preferred, 871/2¢, 
——-* payable August 1 to holders of record 
uly 6. 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY.—$2, pay- 
able June 22 to holders of record June 5. 


CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE & SOUTH BEND.— 
15¢, quarterly, payable June 15 to holders of 
record June 


DELAWARE.—$1, semiannual, payable July 2 
to holders of record june 15. 


GULF, MOBILE & OHIO.—common, 50¢, quar- 
terly, payable June 11 to holders of record May 
21; $5 preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable De- 
cember 17 to holders of record November 26. 


MAINE CENTRAL.—5% preferred, $1.25, ac- 
cumulated, payable June 1 to holders of record 
May 16 


MOBILE & BIRMINGHAM.—4% preferred, $2, 
semiannual, payable July 1 to holders of record 
June 1 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS.— 
$1, quarterly, payable June 1 to holders of 
record May 8. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN.—75¢, pay- 
able June 8 to holders of record May 10. 


NORTHERN CENTRAL.—$2, semiannual, pay- 
able July 16 to holders of record June 29 


NORTHERN PACIFIC.—new common, 45¢, ini- 
tial, payable July 245 to holders of record 
July 6 


PITTSBURGH, FT. WAYNE & CHICAGO.— 
common, $1.75, quarterly, payable July 2 to 
holders of record June 8; 7% preferred, $1.75, 
quarterly, payable July 3 to holders of record 
June 8 


PITTSBURGH, YOUNGSTOWN & ASHTABULA. 
—7% preferred, $1.75, quarterly, payable June 
1 to holders of record May 18. 


READING.—4% non-cumulative Ist preferred, 
50¢, quarterly, payable June 14 to holders of 
record May 24. 


ROCHESTER & GENESSEE VALLEY.—$2, semi- 
annual, payable July 2 to holders of record 
June 20 


SOUTHERN. ml payable June 15 to holders 
of record May 15. 


WEST JERSEY & SEA SHORE.—$1.50, semian- 
nual, payable July 2 to holders of record 
June 15 


WESTERN PACIFIC.—2% common; as issuance 
of additional stock for the dividend is subject 
to approval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the record date for the stock dividend 
will not be set until receipt of the approval. 
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50-ton, 53’6” bulkhead car with 
Commonwealth one-piece cast 
steel underframe and interlocking 
cast steel ends. 


Cast steel flat car under- 
frame designed for application 
of upright ends. 


with this Commonwealth Underframe 
designed for FLAT CARS 
BULKHEAD CARS 
PIGGY-BACK CARS 


Standard Commonwealth one-piece cast steel ting maximum floor space for lading. 

flat car underframes are especially designed = Thousands of flat cars with Commonwealth 
to provide the extra strength required when underframes have been in service for many 
cars are equipped with end bulkheads. The years, proving their exceptionally long main- 
end construction simplifies application of tenance-free life and the sound economy of 
strong cast steel interlocking ends permit- the investment they represent. 


Plan wisely for the future — invest in Commonwealth one-piece underframes 


CASTINGS 


EDDYSTONE,PA, 
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BATTERIES” 


There are three big reasons why it pays to choose Gould 
Research-Built Batteries: 


1. They are the finest batteries modern science can give you— 
research-built for longest service life. 


2. Strategically located Gould plants assure prompt 
attention to your battery requirements. 


3. Gould Field Engineering Service, finest in the industry, nation-wide 
mete Cid in scope, is as close to you as your telephone, always ready to 
GOULD KATHANODE see that your batteries are properly cared for and maintained . . . 
BATTERIES that you get maximum battery performance. 
for Air Conditioning 
and Car Lighting 


Always Use Gould-National Automobile 


and Truck Batteries 


4 EXHIBITOR 
Booth 1425 


OULD-NA JONAL BATTERIES, INC. 
“BETTER BATTERIES THROUGH RESEARCH” 


©1956 Gould-National Batteries, Inc. 
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Just published 


YOURS FREE 


Here is the newest and most colorful catalog published, covering products 

for the railroad industry.....and a copy is waiting for your request. 

In this handy and complete book you’ll find detailed information 

on the full Fairbanks-Morse line of railroad products including: 
Motor Cars Motor Car Accessories Diesel Engines 


Portable Generators @ Lighting Equipment * Hand Lamps 
Electric Motors © Lever and Electronic Scales * Pumps 


Be sure you request your copy today... write: Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a@ name worth remembering when you want the BEST 


RAIL CARS AND RAILROAD EQUIPMENT ¢ DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES ® ELECTRICAL MACHINERY @ PUMPS @ SCALES @ WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT # MAGNETOS 
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RIDE STABILIZER _ 


*Pat. Pend. 


... PASSES MOST | RIGID TESTS 


No special springs required. No welding; no labor. Simply 
Uses standard A.A.R. 2/2” slip in the complete package. 
Travel, Coil Springs. 

& 


For several months, the Holland Ride Stabilizer Package has 


i\ been giving a very good account of itself in actual service, 

a\ under some of the most severe conditions that a freight 
N car can undergo. 

x Holland Ride Stabilizer Packages are in daily service in 

v4 refrigerator cars of a major railroad line. Here, these ‘‘pack- 

4 ages" encounter salt brine dripping and other extremely 


corrosive conditions far more severe than are met in the 
- usual freight car operation. Full details of the tests and 
the “package” will be gladly sent on request. 


332 s. michigan ave., chicago 4, ill. 
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FAST FREIGHT TRAIN passes its slower companion — whi 


Perfect timing-for Anaconda control cable 


With centralized traffic control — cable 
plays a vital part in the efficiency, econ- 
omy and safety of your operation. 

It is no wonder, then, that for such im- 
portant circuits so many railroads turn to 
Anaconda. For Anaconda Control Cable 
is made by technicians with years of ex- 
perience producing a variety of complex 
cables. And this cable is produced under 
the industry’s strictest quality-control 
procedures. 


In Anaconda’s line is a full range of 
cables with insulations and _ protective 
coverings for every type of condition — 
with high reliability and long life: 

1. Rubber insulation, neoprene cov- 

ered, neoprene jacket overall 

2. Rubber insulation, braid-covered, 

neoprene jacket overall 

3. Polyethylene insulation, polyvinyl 

chloride jacket overall 

4. Polyvinyl chloride insulation, poly- 


vinyl chloride jacket overall 
5. Polyethylene insulation, nylon-cov- 
ered, polyvinyl chloride jacket over- 
all 
Where special problems are involved, 
skilled engineers from Anaconda will 
work with you. Just call the Man from 
Anaconda, or write for more information 
on cable tor main line to roundhouse. 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, 25 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. erie 


ASK THE MAN FROM ANACON DA 


FOR RAILROAD CABLE 


— 
es © both keep on schedule — over track protected by CTC. 3 
| | 


its Barber Stabilized trucks 


AGREED 


. 


AT BOTH ENDS! 


THE MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
... wants easy dismantling for various servicing operations, fast re-assem- 
bling, low labor costs. Barber Stabilized Trucks ...simple in design and 


efficient ... provide these advantages. 


THE TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 
... wants smooth, easy rides for valuable cargoes — lowered damage claims. 
Transportation men want to cooperate, too, with mechanical men who know 


how Barber Stabilized Trucks save in maintenance costs. So they agree! 


Standard Car Truck Company, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. Jn Canada: Consolidated 


Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal 2. 
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FASTER anc 
SA F E R crane operation 


with BROWNHOIST 


patented monitor type 
cab and clear vision 


This view from below shows you 
the great visibility right through the 
middle of the Clear Vision Boom. 


Windows on all sides of the raised Monitor Type Cab of a Brownhoist Locomotive Crane 
give the operator a full view of the area in which he is working, and the open type Clear 
Vision Boom lets him look right down at the work itself. This complete 360° visibility—to 
the sides, to the rear, and forward into the car—allows the operator to work more rapidly, 
without unnecessary crane swinging, and also increases safety by eliminating blind spots. 
The patented Monitor Type Cab has a door on each side, and all doors and windows can 
be opened for ventilation. A soundproof partition separates the operator from the engine 
and controls are placed within convenient reach of his adjustable seat. These factors 
assure ease of operation of the Brownhoist Locomotive Crane, and Brownhoist engineering 
assures maximum performance. Anti-friction bearings are used throughout including 
machinery side frames. The boom hoist is worm driven for smooth, safe operation. Dyna- 
matic clutches di ct all upperworks when travelling . . . give sure, positive control. 
High strength alloy steels bulwark the machine for heavy service. Throughout, Brownhoist 
Locomotive Cranes are designed and built for high capacity production. For further infor- 
mation write today for Catalog No. 548. 


, / Your operator can see exactly what he’s work- 
Approximate / , 360° visibility ing with in the car in front of him. Greater safety 


\ sibility from \ from 1. B. 
isibility from is the result. 
cob. | side-operated | | ented Monitor [crane] 
cab. \ / Type Cab. \ 188 


BROWNHOIST MATERIALS INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT BAY CITY, MICHIGAN ~ DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, 
GIVES A LIFT TO Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco, 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY : Montreal + AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, Houston sussipiary OF / ear-loas 
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Railway Officers 


AKRON, CANTON & YOUNGS- 
TOWN.—tLester C. Ehrhardt has 
been appointed general agent at Akron. 
In addition to his previous work as 
coal freight agent, Mr. Ehrhardt will 
assume, until further notice, the former 
territorial responsibilities of E. L. 
Walker, now on special assignment. 


ASHLEY, DREW & NORTH- 
ERN.—E. A. Temple, superintend- 
ent of the Port Huron & Detroit at 
Port Huron, Mich., elected to newly 
created post of vice-president—oper- 
ations of the AD&N at Crossett, Ark. 
He will be responsible for the trans- 
of way and 


portation, maintenance 

maintenance of equipment  depart- 
ments of the road. J. B. White, 
superintendent of the AD&N, ap- 


pointed executive assistant at Crossett. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—The 
following appointments have been made 
at Wilmington, N. C.: W. H. Hender- 
son, from freight traffic manager to 
assistant vice-president; C. L. Hin- 
nant, from freight traffic manager to 
general freight trafic manager; E. C. 
Hicks, Jr., and L. L. Doss, from as- 
sistant freight traffic managers to as- 
sistant general freight trafic manag- 
ers; G. M. Mann, from assistant to 


vice-president, to freight traffic man- 
ager; R. C. MeLemore and S. G. 


they all know the 
best place in Cleveland 
“Hotel Cleveland, sir?” 
Whether you arrive by 
car, train or plane, 
the friendliest place to 
/ stay is Hotel Cleveland, 
directly connected 
with Unio. Passenger 
Terminal . . . on Public 
Square, convenient 
to everywhere. 
No room charge for children 
under 14 when registered 
with an adult. 


SONNABEND OPERATED HOTELS 
Distinguished American Landmarks 
CHICAGO: Edgewater Beach Hotel 
BOSTON: Hotel Somerset 

NEW YORK CITY: Ritz Tower Hotel 
CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland 
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ATLANTA & WEST POINT—WEST- 
ERN OF ALABAMA.—J. Clyde Mixon 
(above), has been elected president 
of these roads at Atlanta, Ga., suc- 
ceeding Samuel R. Young, retired. 
Mr. Mixon will continue as general 
manager of these lines and also of the 
Georgia. 


Williams, from assistant freight traffic 
managers to freight traffic managers; 
J. G. Middleton, from general freight 
agent to assistant freight traffic man- 
ager; J. B. Sharpton, from passen- 
ger traffic manager to general passen- 
ger trafic manager; T. K. Lynch, 
from general passenger agent to pas- 
senger trafic manager; H. A. Tru- 
love, from assistant general passenger 
agent to general passenger agent; and 
H. H. Babb, from assistant to pas- 
senger traffic manager to general pas- 
senger agent. 

Additional appointments are as fol- 
lows: P. L. Harper, from assistant 
general freight agent at Jacksonville, 
Fla., to assistant Florida freight trafhec 
manager at that point; C. H. Eth- 
ridge, from assistant general freight 
agent at Orlando, Fla., to assistant 
freight trafic manager there; W. T. 
Quarles, from division freight agent 
at Tallahassee, Fla., to assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Jacksonville. F. 
H. Sanders, from general agent at 
Montgomery, Ala., to division freight 


agent at Tallahassee; R. M. Mock, 
from commercial agent at Wilson, 
N. C., to general agent at Montgomery. 


C. C. Crawford and E. F, Allard. 
assistants to auditor freight receipts, 
have been appointed assistant auditors 
freight receipts at Wilmington. E. L. 
Grant, personal accountant to auditor 
freight receipts, has been named as- 
sistant to auditor freight receipts. 


The firm of Denny, Valentine & 
Davenport, composed of Collins 
Denny, Jr., Charles S. Valentine 


and John S. Davenport, III, attor- 
neys at law, Travelers Building, Rich- 
mond, Va., formerly local counsel, has 
been appointed division counsel for 
the state of Virginia, to succeed the 
late J. M. Townsend of Petersburg. 


Va. 

J. H. Arnold, Sr., appointed ter- 
minal trainmaster at Atlanta, Ga., suc- 
ceeding W. A. Robarts, named train- 


master, Tampa district at Lakeland, 
Fla. C. Patterson succeeds Mr. Ar- 
nold as trainmaster, Columbia district 
at Florence, S. C 


BALTIMORE & OHIO.—T. E. 
Johnson, superintendent, Newark di- 
vision, appointed assistant to general 
manager, Central region at Pittsburgh. 
J. A. Curtis, assistant superintendent, 
Monongah division, succeeds Mr. 
Johnson as superintendent, Newark 
division. 

John J. Ekin, Jr., assistant to 
general superintendent of motive 
power and equipment at Baltimore, 
was appointed superintendent of shops 
at Mt. Clare, succeeding Charles H. 
Spence, retired. 

Anthony P. Donadio, B&O gen- 
eral attorney, named chairman, com- 
merce law committee of the Eastern 
Railroads, succeeding Guernsey Or- 
eutt of the Pennsylvania. 


BANGOR & AROOSTOOK.— 
Norman J. Tardif, sales supervisor, 
has been appointed sales manager— 
lc.l, at Presque Isle, Me. 


BESSEMER & LAKE ERIE.— 
M. R. Seipler, assistant superinten- 
dent car department at Greenville, 
Pa., appointed superintendent car de- 
partment, succeeding Arnold Myers, 
retired. E. P. Jaxtheimer, assistant 
general car foreman, appointed as- 
sistant superintendent car department. 

Preston H. Taylor, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Pittsburgh, ap- 
pointed general freight agent, and his 
former position discontinued. 


BURLINGTON—W. N. Ernzen, 
assistant to general auditor at Chicago, 
has been appointed assistant comptrol- 
ler there. 

E. J. Julis, general agent, freight 
department at Omaha, Neb., appoint- 
ed division freight and passenger agent 
at Scottsbluff, Neb., to succeed 
(Continued on page 68) 


CANADIAN NATIONAL. — James A. 
McDonald, assistant to vice-president, 
research and development, has been 
appointed to head a newly formed eco- 
nomic branch of that department, with 
the rank of assistant vice-president. 
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Automatic Electric’s ‘‘Package Plan’”’ 
makes it easy for you to add carrier 
equipment in providing the circuits you 
need, without overloading your engi- 
neering and installation staff. 


Combined in this ‘“‘Package Plan’”’ 
are Lenkurt’s ‘‘Engineer, Furnish and 
Install’’ Service and Automatic Elec- 
tric’s ‘‘Follow-Thru’”’ Engineering. To- 
gether, these services are all that’s 
required to handle your job—and do 
it economically. 


SPECIFICALLY, HERE’S WHAT WE DO— 


Analyze Your Needs. Automatic 
Electric’s ‘‘Follow-Thru” engineers 
study your communications problem 
and give you a complete over-all plan. 
If rearrangements are necessary in 
your present equipment, outside 
plant, or circuit layout, the most 
economical way is suggested. The 
correct carrier oe for each 
specific part of the plan is recom- 
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mended—and you are told why. The 
resulting circuits will function as an 
integral part of your over-all opera- 
tions—not as an accessory that is 
“grafted on’’ as an afterthought. 


Engineer, Furnish, and Install. 
Each carrier system is engineered to 
your requirements, pre-assembled, 
wired and tested by Lenkurt, using 
the most modern and precise tech- 
niques. Lenkurt “E F & I’ tech- 
nicians handle all the details of in- 
stallation and turn the system over 
to you, ready to “‘cut over’ for serv- 
ice on the promised date. 


Train to Operate and Maintain. 
Lenkurt engineers will train your men 
to operate Lenkurt equipment right 
on the job. They furnish detailed 


equipment bulletins, line-up and op- 
erating instructions, and mainte- 
nance techniques. 


“‘Follow-Thru’’ Engineering al- 
ways available. Automatic Elec- 
tric’s ‘‘Follow-Thru”’ Engineering 
Service does not stop with the plan- 
ning stage, or even with the cut-over; 
it is available throughout the life of 
your Lenkurt Carrier. 


A letter or call will bring an Auto- 
matic Electric carrier engineer with 
all the facts on our “Package Plan’’. 
Write or call Automatic Electric 
Sales Corporation, 1033 West Van 
Buren Street, (HAymarket 1-4300), 
Chicago 7, Illinois. In Canada: Auto- 
matic Electric Sales (Canada) Ltd., 
Toronto. Offices in principal cities. 


AUTOMATIC > ELECTRIC 
® 
Originators of the dial telephone + Pioneers in automatic control 
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Clean diesel 
wheels and trucks 

with automatic ~ 


waste. Top picture, cleaning. Bottom picture, rinsing. 


: spray-washing "YOU ARE LOOKING at a set-up for cleaning and rinsing diesel wheels 


and trucks. It was designed by Oakite for a big Western Railroad. These 
pictures were taken at that yard. 


a THIS ROAD wanted to eliminate costly, time-consuming manual clean- 
es ing. They were looking for some simple, inexpensive mechanical method 
...one they could build themselves in their own yard. 
HERE’S HOW IT WORKS. Pressure, transferred from wheel flange to 
track tripper, depresses valves for spray cleaning. Solution spray responds 
only to wheel pressure. Spraying stops as wheel pressure diminishes. 


: RESULTS. Considerable savings in solution upkeep and less waste of 
rinsing water since spraying eccurs only as wheels enter spraying area. 
No time wasted for manual valve adjustments. No hand scrubbing. 


If you’d like more information on washing diesel wheels and trucks just drop us a line- 
We'll be glad to send you complete details, drawings. 


Oakite Products Inc., 46 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 
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POR FREIGHT CARS 
PASSENGER CARS 
DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 


(E) Edgewater Steel Company 20, ra 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Railways—Selected Items 
Locomotive Miles Car Miles Ton-miles (thousands) Road-locos.on lines 
Miles of inci Serviceble 
tho l.Jocos. rev. 
Light non-rey. Unstored Stored 
& Htfd....... 1956 1746 270,606 270,608 716,407 286,695 
D 


Region, Road and Year 


= 


wets 


os 


elaware & Hudson 


ne Lack. & Western 


Grand Trunk Western 


Lehigh Valley... 


New York Central... 


at Lakes Region 


| New York, Chic. & St. L..... 


Cire 
te 


Pitts. & Lake Erie. 


+ 


| Wabash......... ‘04: 946 22.15 ‘8 1,428,839 
2,3 1,394,494 


5,125,534 2 


( Baltimore & Ohio 
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3, 2,300,126 2,411,472 

&S. F. and P. &S. F.) 55 2, 2 152,714 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 5 77 ,033, ,029,050 
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55 815,845 
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May 14, 1956 RAILWAY AGE 


Ming 
> 
1955 792 171,187 176,556 9,605 8,608 65.5 604,790 304,552 39 
962 302,671 317,681 27,996 12,762 70.7 824,649 369,093 59 
1955 962 260,764 272,086 20,849 11,441 66.9 747,404 321,311 64 
| Erie........ 566,174 572:304 17,887 32,118 70.4 1,949,440 799,405 162 
1955 2,224 497,386 503,626 16,996 28,602 71.7 1,699,220 697,837 159 
951 293,147 298,494 2,433 9,079 61.7 651,057 273,208 54 
* Rise 1955 952 245,255 248,053 2,429 8,377 60.9 597,113 243,484 59 4 
..............19066 1,337 SiR 8,635 10,558 68.3 713,415 336,415 34 
; 1955 1,142 184,604 187,890 5,465 9,666 66.3 647,953 292,602 32 
i956 «16,565 2,527,775 2,574,055 99,705 100,694 61.0 7,252,938 3,231,104 607 4 | 
1955 10,661 2,357,296 2,394,025 97,444 93,200 61.0 6,582,622 2,858,152 546 91 
1056 2,154 742,298 765,284 7,460 30.948 65.6 2,160,460 976,157 179 
121,412 10 7 1 
5,910 1,634,521 1,828,551 168,867 62,059 62.0 445 1 82 
1955 6,077 1,356,305 1,480,316 125,560 53,690 62.9 4,070,810 1,923,410 428 38 
208 39,074 39,352 60 3,606 67.0 169,444 108,565 14 3 
1955 208 26,175 26,257 27 846 68.0 84,966 53,219 10 5 
1956 613 121,389 122,743 6,287 4,948 67.5 368,193 196,392 61 ab 4 
1955 613, 114,942 115,817 5,146 4,291 63.4 326,136 167,377 60 1 7 
1956 868 131,437 131,437 3,131 5,358 64.6 395,485 191,411 28 1 
1955 868 119,719 119,719 2,765 5,286 64.3 372,001 187,249 25 3 
236 91,756 92,613 2,922 64.6 238,193 128,602 36 4 
= 1955 236 73,831 74,014 2,472 63.2 198,217 106,760 33 7 3 
..1956 3,131,020 234,603 124,220 65.1 8,894,224 4,157,943 784 16 389 
Si § 1955 9,892 2,497,941 2,651,869 188,128 106,449 64.1 7,464,204 3,391,266 716 213 425 : 
1,305 378,553 381,746 13,534 15,083 62.3 1,244,125 667,882 163 30 
fess 0 1955 1,304 313,588 316,265 11,191 11,678 60.1 960,703 496,386 155 13 32 
846 174,678 183,835 12,434 7,064 60.2 610,013 339,136 37 
1955 847 149,458 154,733 8,232 5,635 61.7 475,111 264,147 34 
Ohio ....... 1956 5,067 1,558,845 1,588,369 50,739 63.290 568 5,559,775 3,076,627 461 1 10 
1955 5.046 1,262,935 1,283,406 38,989 52,368 57.1 4,446,076 2.439196 360 44 198 
= Norfolk & Western........ 1956 2,103 760,703 818,216 73,093 35,910 58.2 3,370,446 1 226 3 25 
| 1955 2.110 613,783 661,133 57,947 29,024 59.2 2,675,723 1 210 27 28 I 
1956 5,278 877,472 877,472 9,767 28,730 59.3 2,172,081 231 5 
1955 5,334 803,512 803,512 8,730 25,235 56.8 1,870,271 809,898 238 4 
5 1956 1,731 191,096 191,121 1,580 7,761 69.6 532,357 261,926 74 a 2 
1955 1,731 176,779 176,803 2,102 7,445 68.6 506,008 242.412 74 
1956 2,717 261,653 261,653 107 15,209 69.9 1,024,834 494.925 84 7 
< 2.717 252,122 252,122 261 14,845 70.1 979,505 469.331 84 5 
| Illinois Central... ............1956 6,531 1,161,830 1,163,890 34,535 49,715 62.8 3,616,482 1,683,435 440 9 137 
= | 1955 6,539 1,223,205 1,225,009 40,181 47,764 61.9 3,502,860 1,612,441 458 83 172 
= 4 Louisville & Nashville..........1956 4714 "881,753 "889.562 18.224 32,901 62.4 2,482,850 1,269,083 192 2 
1955 4,715 801,040 808,569 15,977 31,329 62.0 2,351,979 1,186,049 169 45 
= | Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis......1956 1,043 177,045 181,195 4,561 5,791 69.0 391,448 184,541 49 
1955 1,043 162,391 166,327 4,120 5,498 70.4 356,261 166,032 47 
4,051 679,669 679,669 1,977 27,534 62 2,009,296 920,690 146 
3 eae 1955 4,053 591,653 591,653 2,314 24,330 1,746,702 775.018 138 2 
C259 891,554 891,614 13,119 43,496 2,866,517 1,333,764 269 
: { 1955 6.264 862,251 862,311 11,962 39,889 2,604,058 1,170,921 278 
( 1955 7,848 644,764 646,509 8,527 28,238 
1956S 1,437 129,352 129,352 175 7,692 
1955 1.437 122,083 122.083 193 7171 
1956 925,816 940,305 16,651 40,325 2,745,831 1.261.648 285 
we 1955 10,633 908,641 921,718 18,804 38,074 2,589,080 1,145,991 276 63 21 
1.606 163,529 164,929 5,060 5,609 399,103 178,462 55 1 20 
: 1955 1,606 158,255 159,669 4,758 5,243 360.581 159,608 57 13 
1955 570 31,761 32,118 457 572 43,621 19,778 30 25 15 
1955 569 28,585 28,647 533 523 39,896 19,229 25 31 12 
1.295.411 257 82 57 
1,149,045 222 170 40 
1956 4,171 390,904 394,274 3.370 13,72 433,671 82 4 
1955 4.172 347,435 348,976 1,752 11,461 342,661 87 10 24 
19056 6,569 833,798 850,628 26,190 34,114 1,041,497 251 61 51 
23,737 30,792 938,668 273 23 66 
62,749 105,140 7,149,882 2,793,365 528 80 38 
: 46,854 96,529 6,510,363 2,536,524 506 89 35 
35,618 43,366 
1,048 35,001 2,462,801 1,018,659 169 ‘a 6 
1,325 33,544 2321117 (966,969 167 8 
— 27,804 13,406 937,728 451,511 71 8 29 
ee 25,958 12,470 868,262 419,959 57 45 25 
149,396 90,531 6,032,561 2,551,136 606 80 85 
201,293 85,466 5,733,257 2,408,350 582 88 96 
89,882 98,633 6,539,727 2,854,305 407 88 117 
salt ree 95,260 92,384 6,085,855 2,601,831 391 242 148 
11,832 10,253 686,903 313,647 45 l 
Se 10,778 8,981 583,247 267,366 42 2 1 
5,921 435,928 203,140 42 1 
5,337 381,244 179,209 44 
512 8,901 635,692 289,987 28 2 
cr 180 8,052 580,113 267,982 24 Sie 3 
3,359 14,965 970,962 424,284 86 3 
323,14 3,493 13,848 905,722 392,841 90 
qe 935,778 934,242 9,875 43,332 2,947,586 1,316,066 233 10 38 
1955 896.796 896,800 10,001 40,714 2,764,620 1,203,214 214 39 97 
312,579 312,579 6.200 14,983 1,092,256 422,263 64 
1955 311,067 311,067 2,962 14,436 1,036,933 385,479 61 1 
597,213 600,088 5,638 24,408 1,644,779 748,850 102 6 
1955 572,410 572,632 5,306 23,003 1,540,429 682,539 111 8 
333,978 333,994 1,621 16,870 1,047,272 468,146 54 3 
1955 276,434 276,442 1,326 14,346 880,045 393,392 55 5 13 | 
674,049 674,049 2,900 29,049 1,974,564 872,244 135 7 
Bee 1955 628,348 628,348 11,754 25,415 1,777,568 743,919 132 si 4 
lc 
; : 


Car- Net Train- 
i mil 


miles daily 
Per excl.locos excl.locos per I'd per per ton-m™ 
Region, Road and Year Cent and and as car- car- car- r train- 
Home Foreign Total B.O. tenders tenders mile mile day day road-mi. hour 
. 2 (Boston & Maine........... 1956 1,623 9,374 10,997 4.0 40,027 2,557 1,025 26.1 822 7.5 5,719 15 
1955 2,572 8,109 10,681 5.1 39,065 2,539 1,000 26.0 770 46.1 5,156 15.4 
zee ) N. Y., N. H. & Htfd....... 1956 1,800 18,015 19,815 19 43,134 2, 1,059 24.5 495 29.8 5,662 16.3 
= 1955 2,798 15,372 18,170 2.1 43,086 2,539 1 24.8 552 328 5,401 17.0 
( Delaware & Hudson........... 1956 2,134 «6,471 8,605 4.2 7,457 3,902 2,049 36.7 1,592 62.3 16,248 17.4 
1955 6,629 4,163 10,792 7.2 64,305 3,550 1,788 35.4 991 428 13,733 182 1 
Del., Lack. & Western......... 1956 3,595 11,832 15,427 2.5 ,09 2,765 1,238 28.9 ll 396 13,230 180 2 
7, 3.7 51,842 2,905 1,249 28.1 657 35.0 11,929 181 17 
5 32 65,218 3,469 1,423 249 1,917 581 12,389 18.9 138. 
< : ¥ Ne 5.5 66,432 3,446 1,415 24.4 959 548 11,206 194 127 
: 3, 7.3 46,691 2,249 9 30.1 659 «35.5 9,906 21.0 150 
= 1955 3,524 8998 12,522 66 51,418 2,454 1,001 29.1 694 39.2 9,134 211 1248 
Lehigh 1956 7,644 8,437 16,081 46 69,439 3,369 1,589 319 724 33.2 10,203 208 241. 
#4) 1955 9,843 6,934 16,777 3.7 69,396 3,524 1,592 303 625 31.1 9,151 198 216. 
= | New York Central............. 1956 50,573 99,655 150,228 3.1 48,961 2,918 1,300 32.1 733-374 «10,546 17.1 146, 
= 1955 74,192 80,626 154,818 7.9 49,37 2,830 1,229 30.7 644 35.5 9,575 = 17.7 132. 
= | New York, Chic. & St. L....... 1956 7,168 19,060 26,228 5.4 50,7 2,975 1,344 31.5 1,300 62.8 15,627 17.4 150. 
& 1955 8,177 14,401 22,578 9.1 49,396 2,806 1,239 30.5 1,260 641 13,405 17.9 12 
Pitts. & Lake Erie............. 1956 3,299 9,406 12,705 3.5 56,840 3,630 2,209 52.4 431 126 24,204 15.7 177. 
1955 9,898 5,225 15,123 106 54,929 3,689 2,197 52.4 285 88 19621 15.0 I 
1956 8,837 10,408 19,245 4.4 65,882 2,981 1,202 26.0 1,058 60.0 8,346 222 17 
1955 8,469 10,206 18,675 74 64,050 2,865 1,098 240 1,002 61.3 8,015 22.5 18 
Baltimore & Ohio...... nikon’ 1956 44,022 49,844 93,866 5.4 48,321 3,185 1,520 39.4 37.0 14,275 15.4 
me 1955 56,404 39,370 95,774 15.5 47,293 3,040 1,436 35.8 31.9 11,304 15.8 
= | Bessemer & Lake Erie.......... 1956 4,973 1,359 6,332 15.8 71,285 4,537 2,907 67.6 149 17,998 16.4 
| 1955 = 7,208 82 8,033 17.3 45,977 3,462 2,168 62.9 5.9 9,138 14.2 
ce | Central RR Co. of New Jersey .1956 2,355 11,061 13,416 66 44629 3,158 1684 39.7 18.9 11.048 147 
1955 5,581 8,933 14,514 11.7 41,530 2,957 1,518 39.0 16.5 9,752 14.6 
£ | Chicago & Eastern Tl.......... 1956 2,539 3,322 5,861 85 56,289 3,017 1,460 35.7 1 48.3 7,604 = 18.7 
1955 2,834 3,095 5,929 85 52,759 3,115 1,568 35.4 1 51.3 7,704 17.0 
-& ) Elgin, Joliet & Eastern......... 1956 6,738 12,212 18,949 5.0 20,028 2,754 1,487 44.0 8.5 18,790 7.7 . 
1955 7,775 8,018 15,793 9.1 23,328 2,792 1,504 43.2 91 16,156 87 
= | Pennsylvania System.......... 1956 97,016 94,848 191,864 78 52,590 3,100 1,449 33.5 342 14494 17.4 3. 
= 1955 16,959 86,269 203,228 146 52,290 3,062 1,391 31.9 29.1 12,244 17.5 ‘ 
+1956 10,902 22,592 33,494 3.6 49,561 3,287 1,764 443 24.1 17,648 15.1 83.6 
© 1955 18,951 14,117 5.8 46,557 3,064 1,583 42.5 ‘ 20.6 13,595 15.2 69.5 
Western Maryland............. 1956 6,511 11,185 2.4 45,173 3, 1,973 48.0 1, 36.5 13,82: 12.9 206.0 
L 1955 7.590 2,742 10,332 3.6 46,298 3,219 1,789 46.9 312 11,138 146 188.3 
& Ohio ....... 1956 46,816 32,916 79,732 14 66,687 3,395 1,989 48.6 1, 49.5 18.7 106.7 
sos : 1955 54,796 28,811 83,607 4.5 64,756 3,538 1,941 46.6 1, 39.6 18.4 85.1 
£sé } Norfolk & Western........ 1956 33,113 10,309 43,422 2.0 73,826 4,552 2,507 51.7 1, 48.6 16.7 130.1 
== 1955 36,390 8,145 44,535 2.4 74194 4504 2,449 50.1 1, 39.3 2 17.0 104.0 
 Atiantic Coast Line............ 1956 17,737 19,920 37,657 43 45,631 2,484 1,112 33.8 44.5 35 18.4 143.5 
5 FEE 1955 21,065 16,631 37,696 3.6 1588 2,334 1011 32.1 42.9 5,42: 17.9 132.7 
| Central of Georgia.............1956 2,321 7,351 9,672 3.4 48,374 2,790 1,373 33.7 40.5 5,218 17.4 5.: 
1955 3,326 6,320 9,646 46 49,560 2,872 1,376 32.6 41.5 5,002 17.3 
| Gulf, Mobile & Ohio........... 1956 4806 9,383 14,189 5.3 75,824 3,921 1,893 32.5 l 49.6 6,281 19.4 
1955 5,879 8835 14,714 3.1 77,199 3,890 1,864 31.6 l 50.9 6,169 19.9 
| Illinois Central................ 1956 24,235 28,509 52,744 22 51,568 3,156 1,469 33.9 52.6 8,888 16.6 
1955 28,551 22,060 50,611 2.7 47,884 2,900 1,335 33.8 l 54.7 8,807 16.7 
5 ) Louisville & Nashville.......... 1956 28,914 15,340 44,254 2.7 48,634 2823 1,443 38.6 1 42.0 9,283 17.3 
= f 1955 34,022 12,303 46,325 5.5 50,882 2,944 1,485 37.9 38.5 8,984 17.3 
= | Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis... ... 1956 3,374 3,583 6,957 4.7 44,352 2,214 1,044 31.9 43.0 6,101 20.1 
' ER pea 1955 3,994 2,823 6,817 3.6 43,288 2,200 1,025 302 40.5 5,685 19.7 
Seaboard Air Line............. 1956 11,947 19,337 31,284 2.6 54,447 3,019 1,383 33.4 i 19.6 7,837 18.4 
y 1955 13,832 14,061 27,893 2.7 54384 3,002 1,331 31.9 l, 50.4 6,829 18.4 
1956 15,142 26,400 41,542 2.8 54,566 3,227 1,501 30.7 1119 54.0 7,348 17.0 
1955 19,955 23,457 43,412 49 51,865 3,031 1,363 29.4 985 50.5 6,676 17.2 
(Chieage & North Western ..... 1956 15,170 30,841 46,011 5.3 53,027 2,932 1,319 30.0 659 32.0 3,853 18.3 
1955 17,421 28,016 45,437 49 51,576 2,881 1,366 30.5 674 31.7 3,919 18.3 
= | Chicago Great Western......... 1956 1,177 3,764 4,941 4.0 73,726 3,858 1,796 30.2 1,524 70.0 5,571 19.1 
1955 2,045 4,289 6,334 32 73,340 3,865 1,761 29.9 1,260 60.3 5,334 19.0 
& | Chie., Milw., St. P. & Pac...... 1956 28,800 33,042 61,842 6.3 56,492 2973 1,366 31.3 702 «33.5 4,092 19.0 
1955 35,669 30,622 66,291 66 54305 2,863 1,267 30.1 621 318 3,849 19.1 
| Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha . 1956 1,162 8,468 9,630 46 35,347 2,472 1,105 318 646 31.2 3,832 145 
1955 1,139 8,071 9,210 45 33,200 2,307 1,021 30.4 636 31.4 3,549 146 
g Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range.1956 13,736 935 14671 2.2 20,762 1,467 665 34.6 35 161 
1955 14,593 620 15,213 16 21,438 1,500 723 (36.8 45 2.2 1,207 15.4 
& | Great Northern............... 1956 712 3.0 51,486 2,572 1,198 32.3 1,040 46.7 5,400 20.2 
1955 4.3 50,120 2,518 1,156 32.1 943 «43.8 4,951 20.1 
> | Minneap., St. P. & S. Ste. M. ..1956 6.0 48,385 2,451 1,121 31.6 1,001 48.9 3,585 19.9 
oa 1955 6.6 44,532 2,155 996 29.9 865 41.1 2,934 20.9 
Northern Pacific............... 1956 74 54125 2,7 1,252 30.5 927 448 5,467 19.6 
1955 5.8 52,998 2,675 1,192 30.5 901 444 5,103 19.9 
~ {Ateh.. Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1956 33 74133 3,116 1,217 26.6 1,170 67.46 7,339 238 
=| &S. F. ard P. &S. F.). .1955 4.0 74605 3,165 1,233 26.3 1,044 61.1 6,916 23.6 
& | Chie., Burl. & Quincy.......... 1956 44 64,422 3,016 1,347 29.4 1160 57.3 5,468 21.4 
1955 2.9 56,805 2,683 1,195 29.1 1011 51.2 5,100 21.2 
= | Chic., Rock I. & Pac........... 1956 4.9 58,746 2,884 1,193 29.1 1122 604 4634 204 
& I Rods 1955 5.5 56,939 2,841 1,184 288 1,103 59.2 4,368 20.1 
3- Jenver & R. G. Wn............ 1956 3.5 62,670 3,317 1,597 33.7 1,100 47.3 7,225 18.9 
1955 3.9 63,815 3,365 1,628 33.7 1,098 46.5 6,92 19.0 
= | Southern Pacifie............... 1956 2.0 60,955 3,149 1,332 28.2 1252 668 10,906 196 
| 1955 2.3 58,836 3,065 1,287 28.2 1,22 65.9 10,656 19.4 
| Union 1956 19 78,048 3,118 1,361 28.9 1594 806 10,038 25.2 
Elw se 1955 28 81,066 2,981 1,27 28.2 1,448 76.4 9,469 274 
| 1956 L.1 75,277 3,054 1,394 30.6 1,564 73.6 9,089 24.9 
1955 2,484 5,384 2.7 74,508 2,964 1,359 29.8 1,767 84.0 8,024 25.3 
(lnternational-Gt. Northern* .. .1956 894 6,667 7,561 3.4 67,149 3,182 1,483 343 917 40.9 6,345 21.1 
K; ir. 1955 988 5,545 6,533 4.0 66,570 3,140 1,476 33.6 981 43.7 5,797 21.3 
| Kgustis City Southern.......... 1956 1,161 6,249 7,410 1.4 87,766 4142 1,890 32.6 1,372 22 11,286 213 
| 1955 1.445 6,034 7,479 3.9 87,013 4,116 1,901 33.3 1322 585 10802 21.2 
| Lines.........1956 4082 7,821 11,903 6.9 62,213 2,965 1,296 28.4 1,2 65.0 21.1 
= | Mi 1955 5.181 7,070 12,251 8.2 60,571 2,813 1,220 284 1, 64.2 21.6 
7 | Missouri Pacific*.............. 1956 15,066 19,739 34,805 3.1 73,116 3,184 1,422 30.4 1,: 64.7 23.2 
Texas & Pacifi 1955 20.579 17,846 38,425 0.9 71,249 3,094 1347 29.6 1,1 57. 23.1 
1955 3,409 5,857 9,266 2.3 74,541 4: 1,242 26.7 1, 88.5 22.4 
& | St. Louis-San Francisco..,..... 1956 12,997 11,989 24,986 2.9 56,411 6. 1258 30.7 l 50.0 20.5 
= | St. Louis South F 1955 14,106 10,864 24,970 3.0 53,532 1,196 29.7 19.6 19.9 
Lines ....... 1,884 5,050 6,934 1.2 68,040 1,406 27. 117.6 21.7 
62,207 5,122 7,419 15 65,813 1,426 27.4 101.1 20.7 
Texas & New Orleans.......... 1956 5178 16,747 21.925 1.4 60,579 1303 30.0 67.8 20.7 
. 1955 772 15,324 22, 2.4 60,523 1,191 29.3 66.8 21.4 


* Report of trustee or trustees, 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to to revision. 
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CALL 
AIRCO 


for fast shipments of 


OXYGEN 


and 


ACETYLENE 


Whatever the quantity, Airco’s direct 
service to railroads assures fast, prompt, 
deliveries of high purity oxygen and 
acetylene. Available in bulk deliveries via 
Airco trailer trucks for shop work, or in 
individual cylinders for field locations. 


Airco is your best, single, source for 
everything in welding and cutting 
equipment, supplies and accessories. High 
purity, dust-free calcium carbide, for 
generating your own acetylene gas, is also 
available from Airco. 


Airco Railroad Specialists are at your 
disposal. Call on them for assistance in any 
problem where gas or arc welding, or 
|v, flame cutting may provide a ready solution. 


; 


AT THE FRONTIERS OF PROGRESS YOU'LL FIND... )S 


SS 
AIRCO) Air REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 
® A division of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated, New York 17, N. Y. 
Offices in most On the west coast — In Cuba — : 
principal cities Air Reduction Pacific Company Cuban Air Products Corporation 
In Canada — 


Internationally — 


Airco Company International Air Reduction Canada Limited 


Products of the divisions of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated, include: AIRCO — industrial gases, welding 
ond cutting equipment, and acetylenic chemicals © PURECO — carbon dioxide, liquid-solid ('‘DRY-ICE"") @ 
OHIO — medical goses and hospital equipment * NATIONAL CARBIDE — pipeline acetylene and calcium 
carbide COLTON — polyvinyl acetates, alcohols, and other synthetic resins. 


(Continued from page 62) 

George F. Jones, executive general 
agent, retired. Robert B. Schmidt, 
chief clerk to freight traffic manager, 
Lines West at Omaha, has become 
general agent, freight department 
there. C. C. Tackett, commercial 
agent at Vancouver, B. C., named 
general agent at Butte, Mont. 


COTTON BELT.—E. P. Becker, 
assistant traffic manager at Chicago, 
appointed Eastern traffic manager at 
New York, succeeding C. E. Scott, 
retired. Harold J. Breitenbach, 


E. P. Becker 


general agent at Atlanta, Ga., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Becker, and in turn has 
been replaced by C. S. Mayne, trans- 
ferred from Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Joe B. Carter, commercial agent at 
Winston-Salem, replaces Mr. Mayne. 


DURHAM & SOUTHERN.—W. 
J. Kerr, Jr., general freight agent at 
Durham, N. C., appointed traffic man- 
ager there. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST.—C. 
D. Lane, Jr., chief accounting offi- 
cer at St. Augustine, Fla., resigned 


J. V. Jakadofsky 


April 30 to engage in business at 
Portsmouth, Va., but will continue to 
serve the FEC in a consulting capa- 
city. To succeed him, J. V. Jaka- 
(Continued on page 74) 
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MAIN LINE CONTROL 


gives DT & the greatest 


flexibility of train operations 
known fo the railroad industry! 


A new era of communications efficiency has been 
inaugurated by the Detroit, Toledo and Ironton... 
featuring Federal’s Main Line Control System... 
designed to move trains faster than ever with such 


advanced facilities as: 

® Dispatcher has instantaneous, selective, normal-voice- 

@ WAYSIDE : level communication to trains ... through locally or re- 

FIXED STATIONS motely controlled wayside stations... presently up to 
240 miles from Dearborn. 

®@ Radio-equipped locomotives have two-way commu- 


of the 
DETROIT, TOLEDO 
nication with dispatcher through any one of these way- 


& IRONTON 
MAIN LINE side stations. 
CONTROL @ Dispatcher can place one or as many fixed stations 
SYSTEM as he may desire under his control. 
® Train radio call-in tone generators eliminate inter- 
ruption of dispatcher’s conversation. 
@ Dispatcher can answer incoming calls without know- 


ing which station called ia. 
@ Maximum reliability of dispatching circuits is assured 


aad by radio bridge to span wire breaks. 
Initial 240-mile Federal Main Line Control is a development of 
integrates fixed-mobile radio engineers, Versatile end highly flexthle, it can be read- 
and carrier — through 8 ily adapted to specific requirements either on a large 
wayside radio stations or small scale. For full information, write to Dept. P-347 


1 
a 


Dispatcher’s Station Control Equipment 


Federal Telephone and Radio Company 
A Division of INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
RAILROAD DIVISION * 100 KINGSLAND ROAD « CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 
In Canada: Standard Telephones and Cables Mfg. Co. (Canada) Ltd, Montreal, P.Q. 
Train Radio * Sequence Switch Interlocking * Carrier Telephone and Telegraph * Microwave, Dial Telephone, Train Describing, Train Dispatching and 


Remote Control Systems * Automatic Classification Yards * Closed Circuit TV * Selenium Rectifiers * Battery Chargers * Wire and Cable 
See Federal's Exhibit—AAR Communications Section Meeting—Cincinnati 
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One of the 160 Uses of 
CONCRETE on Railroads 


NO. 31 OF A SERIES 


This is the reinforced concrete frame, with a pan \ 
type floor system, of the new offices for The Kansas ' 
City Southern Railway Company in its yards 12 


miles north of the city of Shreveport, La. 
Reinforced concrete building frames are just one 
of more than 160 uses for portland cement and con- @ 


crete which enable American railroads to improve 
service and save time and money. The moderate 
first cost of such concrete improvements—plus their 
long life and low maintenance cost-- result in low 
annual cost. This saves money for other items. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete . . . through scientific .esearch and engineering field work 
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“American Railroads have made it 


the fastest growing diesel locomotive 
lubricant in the U.S.A. 


The acceptance of Shell Talona R Oil 40 by 
American railroads has been remarkable. To- 
day, whether judged by number of units or 
horsepower, this lubricant is outstripping all 
others in rate of growth. 

There is good reason for this: Maximum 
engine performance can be expected when 
you use Sheli Talona R Oil 40. 


Superior anti-wear protection 
Greatly reduced wear on pistons, rings and 
cylinder walls is assured because of the se- 


lected combination of additives used in Shell 
Talona R Oil 40. 


Maintains engine performance 
The balanced formula of Shell Talona R Oil 
40 combines high oxidation stability and 
anti-corrosive power. It prevents fouling and 
has excellent detergent-dispersant action. 

For further information write to the Sheil 
Railroad Sales Department. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 West 50th Street, New York 20, New York 
100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, California 
Shell Building, St. Lovis 3, Missouri 
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now taking place. 


We are proud that the Central of Georgia specified the use of Henry Miller 
Spring and Manufacturing Company’s strict quality controlled truck springs 


for these new cars. 


Congratulations To 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


on their new aluminum oval box cars. Deliveries of these ultra-modern cars are 


Henry Miller SPRING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DAVIDSON STREET - SHARPSBURG + PITTSBURGH 15, PA. 


VALUABLE RAILROADIANA AT BARGAIN PRICES 


Space limitations require that we dispose of some of the old historical material from our library, and we are offer- 
ing it for sale at the following prices post paid: Official Guide of the Railways (Bound): before 1900—- $15 ea. — 
1900 — 1920 $10 ea. — 1921-1930 $7.50 ea. — 1931-date $5 ea. 


1878 December 


1879 

1884 
1886 
1888 May 


1889 November 
1894 August 
1895 December 
1898 August 
1902 July 

1903 June 

"904 Tune 

1905 June 

1906 June 


Pocket List of Railroad Officials, (Bound): $1 ea. — 1919 2nd quarter — 1920 2nd quarter — 1920 4th quarter — 
1921 2nd quarter — 1921 4th quarter — 1922 2nd quarter — 1922-1940 4th quarter. 


Annual Reports of more than one hundred railroads, dating from the late 1890's through the early 1940’s. Almost 
all bound. Prices vary. Write for complete list. Examples: Akron, Canton & Youngstown — 1923-1934; 1935-1943 
$5. Alabama Great Southern — 1898-1907; 1908-1919; 1920-1941 $7.50. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe — 1898- 


1906 
1907 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1911 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1916 


December 
June 
December 
December 
July 

July 
January 
July 
January 
January 
July 
January 
July 
January 


1907; 1908-1914; 1915-1921; 1922-1931; 1932-1944 $10. 


Rush requests to: LIBRARY, Railway Age, 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


1919 
1919 
1921 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1923 
1924 
1926 
1927 
1927 
1928 
1929 


1929—1955 July 
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RUBBER 
DRAFT 
GEAR 


Certified A.A.R. 


PRE-COMPRESSED..EASILY INSTALLED..NO SPECIAL ATTACHMENTS 


Fits standard 245s-inch pockets! Uses two stand- metrical... either end may be applied toward the 
ard 2%-inch followers per gear. Without draft coupler butt. 
rigging changes of any kind, Cardwell R-20 Performance-wise, the R-20 surpassed by good 
Rubber Draft Gears are completely interchange- margins A.A.R. tests for capacity, endurance and 
able. sturdiness under M-901A specifications. A com- 
The R-20 is self-contained, factory-assembled, panion gear, the R-18 Cardwell Rubber Gear for 
pre-compressed for easy installation. It is sym- 18%4-inch pockets, also is A.A.R. Certified! 
Specify Cardwell Westinghouse Draft Gears 
. . . Friction or Rubber type. Send today for 
catalogs. 


Cardwell Westinghouse Co. 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Canadian Cardwell Co. Ltd., Montreal 


jrouse 


Westing nit Geat 


Friction Dt 


WESTINGHOUSE 
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REFLECTOSCOPE 
TEST 
BULLETIN 
Combination of Wheel-Truing and 
ULTRASONIC INSPECTION 


Cuts Maintenance Costs—Improves Safety 


Photo courtesy Union Pacific Railroad 


. Ae 


Modern wheel-truing machines make it possible to restore wheel-tread contour 
without pulling the wheels and axle from under the locomotive. 


Periodic wheel maintenance can be performed more quickly and at lower cost 
with this new equipment. However, such procedure eliminates the opportunity 
for usual inspection of axles by magnetic particle or similar visual methods, 
which require axle removal. 

Regular inspection of diesel axles is more important today than ever before. 
Higher speeds and heavier loads accelerate fatigue failure, place increased em- 
phasis on safety and the importance of a complete maintenance program. The 
problem is how to inspect axles in a periodic maintenance schedule which no 
longer requires their removal from the engine. 


Reflectoscope inspection supplies the answer: Accurately testing axles under the 
engine in a matter of minutes, the Reflectoscope has proved an ideal working 
partner to the wheel-truing machine. While the locomotive is on the wheel- 
truing machine, a Reflectoscope inspection is made of each axle. Any defective 
axles are located by the Reflectoscope. Adequate periodic inspection of vital 
components is assured. Only sound units leave the shop. 


How it Works 


For diesel axle testing, special “Angle-Beam” 


Search Units are used. These units project 
ultrasonic inspection beams at an angle 
instead of in a straight line. Angle-beam 
search permits testing of fillets and similar 
critical axle areas which cannot be in- 
spected with a straight search unit. 


A visual picture of any defect and its location 
in the material appear on the Reflectoscope 
screen. The instrument tests “in place” 
without disassembly. Procedures are sim- 
ple — results positive and immediate. 


Mechanical Departments will find that Sperry Rail Service offers the most advanced non- 
destructive inspection equipment yet developed for practical railroad applications. For 
complete information return the attached coupon. 


SPERRY 


RAIL SERVICE | Address 


Division of Sperry Products, Inc. 
ivision perry City 


Danbury, Connecticut 
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' 

Send details of Ultrasonic inspection for railroad equipment. H 

Title. 

' 

State 


(Continued from page 68) 

dofsky, assistant chief accounting of- 
ficer, has been appointed to the newly 
created position of auditor of the 
road. E. L. Masters, traveling audi- 
tor of disbursements, named assistant 
auditor. 


FRISCO.—P. E. Odom appoint- 


ed trainmaster at Tulsa, Okla. 


LONG ISLAND.—R. P. Turn- 
bull appointed mechanical engineer 
at Morris Park Shops, Richmond Hill, 
N. Y., with jurisdiction over mechan- 
ical engineering and test activities. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE. 
—S. Kindred Johnson has been ap- 
pointed district freight agent at India- 
napolis, Ind., succeeding Walter H. 
Lashley, retired. Theo C. Black 
has been appointed general eastern 
passenger agent at New York, suc- 
ceeding J. E. Cornell, retired. John 
J. Houlihan succeeds Mr. Black as 
district passenger agent at New York. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC.—R. F. 
Hickerson appointed  trainmaster, 
Kansas City Terminal division at 
Kansas City, Mo., and M. G. Jack- 
son named trainmaster, Wichita di- 
vision at Wichita, Kan. 

E. D. Graham, auditor of the 
former International-Great Northern 
at Palestine, Tex., retired April 30. 


NEW YORK, ONTARIO & 
WESTERN.—R. J. Roseberry ap- 


pointed general agent at Kansas City. 


NORFOLK SOUTHERN.—Hen- 
ry Oetjen, partner in the brokerage 
firm of McGinnis & Co., has been 
elected NS chairman and _ president. 
Henry G. Bruns, partner in the 
brokerage firm of T. L. Watson, has 
been elected chairman of the road’s 
executive committee. Mr. Oetjen suc- 
ceeds J. R. Pritchard as president. 
E. Elwood McClure, chairman, re- 
signed in March. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC.—L. H. 
Ball, assistant statistician, appointed 
statistician. succeeding C. G. Greg- 
ory, retired. 


OBITUARY 


Edward N. Brown, 94, former 
chairman of the Frisco and the Rock 
Island, died May 2 at his home in 
New York. 


Wallace D. O’Brien, general 
freight traffic manager (rates and di- 
visions) of the Great Northern at 
St. Paul, died April 20. 


Edward G. Smith, 69, who retired 
in 1952 as vice-president, secretary 
and treasurer of the Union Pacific, 
died May 2 in Savannah, Ga., while 
on a trip through the south. 


L. L. Adams, chief engineer of the 
Louisville & Nashville at Louisville, 
Ky., died May 3. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR SALE 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
Used—As |Is—Reconditioned 


STUCKI 
SIDE BEARINGS 
All Rolled Steel 


A. STUCKI CO. 


Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Canadian Representative: The Holden Co. Ltd. 
Montreal, Canada 


POSITION WANTED 


Young man, good education, Vet- 
eran, widower, 20 years. diversi- 
fied stenographic and senior cleri- 
cal background im operating, pas- 
senger, dining car, freight, me- 
chanical, transportation, engineer- 
ing departments of major railroad. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING 
Since 1909, The Railway Educa- 
tional Bureau has trained men 
for a number of our major rail- 
roads. We furnish the texts, ques- 
tions and grading service for all 
technical instruction covering 3- 
or 4-year programs. These are 
raising the skill and efficiency of 


All Types 


RAILWAY CARS | 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Diesel, Steam, Gaseline 
Diesel-Electric 


SPECIAL OFFERING 


25—70-TON CAPACITY, ALL-STEEL 
COVERED HOPPER CARS 
Repaired—immediate Delivery! 


SERVICE-TESTED® 
FREIGHT CAR 
REPAIR PARTS 


fer All Types of Cor: 


RAILWAY TANK CARS 
and STORAGE TANKS 


6,006 8,000 ond 18,006-gailen 
Cleaned and Tested 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


“ANYTHING containing 
General Office 
13486 So. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago 33, Illinois 


1RON or STEEL” 


New York Office 
50-c Church Street 
New York 7, New York 


including secretary to senior 3000 apprentices today. The Bu- Phone: Mitchell 6-1212 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 
officials, asst chief _clerk- reau is staffed and its texts 
accountant, district car tracer & authored by railroad men. In- 


perishable car distributor, take 
hearings, interpret working Agree- 
ments, bondable, holds office im 
select lodge, desires responsible 
position where qualifications and 
experience can be better utilized 
than present account promotional 


formation is available describing 
methods used and fields covered. 


Also special programs are avail- 
able for individual employees 
seeking advancement. THE RAIL- 
WAY EDUCATIONAL  BU- 


aspects governed by seniority REAU, 1809 Capitol Avenue, Man with some experience in rates : 
roster. Size of railroad or com- Omaha 2, Nebraska. and divisions for short line rail- Four Wheel Locomotive, new 
munity unimportant. Address Box : : 1939, powered by Cat. D17000 
783, RAILWAY AGE, 30 road in Pennsylvania. Age no 
Church St., New York 7, New handicap. In reply give full de- nese: s . 
ork. nage tails as to experience, and salary Cen be demonstrated on short 
“Opportunity expected. Address Box 781, RAIL- | | notice and priced to sell. 


FOR SALE 


4 DIESEL ELEC. 
LOCOMOTIVES 
ALL LOCOMOTIVES OWNED 
BY US 
25 TON G.E., SERIAL 27504 
35 TON PORTER, SERIAL 7452 


Eastern railroad has opening for 
structural designer and draftsman 
familiar with railroad construc- 
tion; state age, experience, edu- 
cation and salary desired. Address 
Box 782, RAILWAY AGE, 30 


WANTED 


WAY AGE, 30 Church Street. 
New York 7, N.Y. 


LOCOMOTIVE 
BARGAIN 


35-ton Plymouth Standard Gauge 


THE ACME EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

14057 Schaefer Highway 

Detroit 27, Mich. 


VErmont 7-0366 


FOR SALE 


2-45 TON Portek, SERIAL NOS. Church St., New York 7, N.Y. RECONDITIONED 
RY. RAILROAD CARS FOR INTERPLANT USE 
GONDOLAS BOX e FLAT 
WANTED ERMAN-HOWELL DIVISION 


Chief Engineer—by Short Line 
Railway in Midwest having ap- 
proximately 175 miles of road. 

ill have complete charge of 
maintenance and construction. 
Looking for man having engi- 
neering training and experience 
comparable to Assistant Division 
Engineer on trunk line railway. 


For Sale 


Now available for 
Immediate Shipment 


25—6000 Gal. Class III Single 
Compartment non - coiled 
tank cars. 


332 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 4, 


WEbster 9-0500 


© 


Repl Box 6, 
AGE, 79 West Monroe St. Chi. | | 8—8000 Gal. Class Ill 3- >AILRQOAD EC 
cago 3. Illinois. Compartment non - coiled 
tank cars. 
AVAILABLE 5—8000 Gal. Class fll 3- 
Experienced Reilread Incpecter Compartment coiled tank 
e Engineer, qualified cars. 


Servic 
to all phases inspection, 
testing, and service of railroad 
rolling stock, track specialties, 
and materials. Desires connection 
with a railroad or supply com- 
pany. Details of and 
references wu est. Address 


4—50-ton capacity all steel 
gondola cars. 

3—70-ton capacity all steel 
gondola cars. 

6—50-ton capacity 41’ flat 


pon 
Box 514, RAILWAY AGE. 79 
West Monroe St., Chicago 3, 5—50-ton capacity all steel 
Illinois. hopper cars. 
All in excellent interchange 


POSITION WANTED 


Railway Mechanical Engineer. 
Twenty years experience cars and 
locomotives. Western location de- 
sired. Can be available about 
quly Ist. Address Box 515, RAIL- 

WAY AGE, 79 West Monroe 
St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


condition 


HYMAN-MICHAELS 
COMPANY 


108 N. State Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
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EXIDE-IRONCLAD BATTE 


For railway car lighting and air conditioning 


Deliver the power over a wide range of temperatures 


BATTERY FOR RAIL- 
WAY CAR LIGHTING 
AND AIR CONDITION- 
ING. Model EHL. Write 
for Bulletin No. 5168. 


At few places on earth do storage 
batteries ever encounter such extreme 
temperatures of cold and heat as those 
shown above. Yet tests prove that Exide- 
Ironclad Batteries can still be depended 
upon to deliver the power required. 
This kind of extreme temperature per- 
formance is tangible extra assurance 
that Exide-Ironclad Batteries can be 
depended upon at all the normal tem- 
peratures in between these extremes. It 
means they can be counted on to keep 
delivering power when many another 
battery might freeze up or boil over. 
Extreme temperature performance is 
especially important when a battery must 
have continuous dependability. It is 
often at these extremes that a battery is 
most needed. And a battery cannot be 
called dependable unless it can be 


counted on every day —all of the time. 
The high and low temperature per- 
formance of Exide-Ironclad Batteries is 
a direct result of their unique construc- 
tion features and special engineering. In 
countless applications, these batteries 
have earned an unmatched reputation 
for long life and high capacity. When 
you need batteries for heavy duty uses, 
be sure to specify Exide-Ironclad. Write 
for detailed bulletin. Exide Industrial 
Division, The Electric Storage Battery 
Company, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Exide 


Exide 


TIMKEN’ bearings help eliminate another 
major problem...wheel slip 


AILROADS are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the high cost of 
diesel-electric locomotive wheel slip- 
page. Many of them are installing indi- 


OIL LEAKAGE = cators in the cabs to alert engineers 

when slips occur. But these devices 

FROM FRICTION merely call attention to wheel slip; 
they can’t eliminate its cause. 

Laboratory and field tests show oil 

leakage from friction bearing journals 

is a major cause of wheel slip. Oil 

trails down the wheel and is deposited 

on the rail. When diesel-electric loco- 

motives hit these stretches of oil film 

on the track, driving wheels slip, trac- 

tion motors overspeed and harmful 

flashover occurs. This can result in 

loosened and damaged armature 

windings, burned out traction motors, 

locked axles, flattened wheels, scored 
rails, and possible accidents. 


Timken® tapered roller bearing 
sealed units prevent lubricant loss. And 
Timken bearings normally use grease, 
which tends to stay where it belongs. 
By eliminating this major cause of 
wheel slip, Timken bearings allow rail- 
roads to utilize more fully the greater 
motive power of diesel-electric loco- 
motives, and to cut diesel maintenance. 


Calculate the cost of wheel slip in 
terms of rail damage, wheel damage, 
diesel motor and generator repair, 
track cleaning and maintenance, train 
delays, and wrecks caused by locked 
axles. It’s easy to see how the extra 
advantage of Timken bearings in elim- 
inating wheel slip can be valuable. 


Timken bearings end the hot box 
problem and reduce operating and 
maintenance costs to a minimum. Now, 
as a bonus, they can greatly reduce the 
wheel slip problem. For information 
call or write The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Canadian pliant: St. Thomas, Ontario. 
Cable address: ‘“TIMROSCO”. 


TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (> BEARING TAKES RADIAL 
@ano THRUST—€)— LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION We 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


4 
— 
> . NOT JUST A BALL () NOT JUST A ROLLER THE 


